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LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS 1  UNION 

Ciz  o  *=a 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

delivered  in  Lincoln  on  10  March,  1984  by 
D  N  Robinson,  M  Sc 

THE  SALTFLEETBY-THEDDLETHORPE  COASTLINE 

The  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Coastline  is  one  of  accretion.  The 
shape  and  form  of  that  coastline  as  we  know  it  today  is  of  relatively 
recent  origin.  It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  coastline  further  south: 
from  Mablethorpe  pullover  southwards  concrete  sea  defences  backed  inter¬ 
mittently  by  narrow  and  degraded  sandhills  are  fronted  by  a  narrow  beach 
with  only  a  thin  cover  of  sand  over  the  underlying  post-glacial  deposits 
(which  are  exposed  from  time  to  time  in  the  beach  runnels).  From  Mable¬ 
thorpe  pullover  to  Mablethorpe  North  End  is  a  zone  of  transition:  a 
wider  dune  line  around  30  ft  high,  the  seaward  side  of  which  is  still 
subject  to  scouring  by  high  spring  tides,  and  fronted  by  a  thicker  beach 
which  widens  to  about  400  yards. 

Within  the  parishes  of  Theddlethorpe  and  Saltfleetby  the  dunes  in¬ 
crease  in  height,  width  and  complexity,  the  shore  deposits  thicken  to 
nearly  50  ft  and  widen  to  over  a  mile  at  Saltfleet  -  in  the  form  of  a 
plateau  falling  away  in  ridges  to  low  water  mark.  North  of  Saltfleet 
Haven  accretion  has  been  such  as  to  allow  reclamation  of  saltmarsh  in 
front  of  the  dunes  from  the  17th  century.  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
vast  spread  of  accreted  material? 

Physical  History 


During  the  Last  or  Devensian  Glaciation,  which  lasted  about  75,000 
years,  ice  from  Scotland,  Northern  England  and  Scandinavia  covered  what 
is  now  east  Lincolnshire,  and  at  its  maximum  over-rode  the  interglacial 
cliff  line  of  the  Wolds.  As  the  climate  ameliorated,  the  ice  wasted 
away  leaving  an  uneven  mass  of  clay  mixed  with  boulders,  pebbles  and 
gravel.  But  this  was  only  a  temporary  phase  and  was  followed  by  re¬ 
advance  to  leave  hummocky  ridges  in  the  Middle  Marsh,  and  then  inter¬ 
mittent  melting.  Associated  with  the  latter,  and  now  off  the  present 
coastline,  were  extensive  spreads  of  summer  ice-melt  sands  and  gravel 
which  are  now  the  Saltfleet,  Theddlethorpe  and  Protector  Overfalls. 

In  the  immediate  post-glacial  or  Flandrian  period  which  began  about 
10,300  BP  (Before  Present),  east  Lincolnshire  was  much  higher  relative 
to  sea  level  than  it  is  now.  The  sea  was  far  away  across  the  Northsea- 
land  and  a  tundra- type  vegetation  covered  the  extensive  glacial  debris. 
From  around  9,500  BP  the  climate  was  warmer  and  drier,  and  on  clay  soils 
a  mixed  oak/elm  forest  with  hazel  understorey  developed,  while  on  sands 
pine  became  dominant.  By  7,500  BP  the  sea  had  refilled  the  North  Sea 
basin.  The  continued  rise  of  sea  level  combined  with  downwarping  of 
the  land  in  south-east  Britain  led  to  further  marine  transgression 
through  the  offshore  hummocky  moraines  and  shoals  of  glacial  sands. 
This  reduced  the  gradient  of  streams  draining  eastwards.  The  valleys 
of  two  of  these  streams  have  been  detected  by  seismic  work  and  by  bore¬ 
holes  between  Rimac  and  the  Coastguard  Station,  and  between  Brickyard 
Lane  and  Crook  Bank.  Peat  began  to  form  particularly  in  the  hollows 
of  the  forest  floor  from  about  4,500  BP.  As  the  peat  increased  its 
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stranglehold,  so  the  forest  died,  fell  and  was  entombed. 

With  continued  marine  transgression  and  in  a  quiet  low-energy  en¬ 
vironment  sheltered  by  the  offshore  Overfalls  like  a  series  of  island 
sandbanks,  up  to  10  ft  of  marine/brackish  sediments  accumulated  over 
the  peat  and  on  which  grew  saltmarsh.  This  was  followed  by  a  static 
relationship  of  land  and  sea  levels  and  the  growth  of  fresh  marsh  until 
the  change  in  climate  which  produced  the  Iron  Age  peat.  In  Roman  times 
the  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  coastline  was  a  wide  and  gently  shelving 
zone  with  freshwater  marsh  grading  into  saltmarsh  or  wide  sand  and  mud 
flats,  intersected  by  the  long  tidal  creeks  of  the  Lud,  the  Long  Eau, 
the  Withern  of  Great  Eau,  and  other  small  streams.  Alongside  these  salt 
was  made  by  boiling  sea  water.  The  Mar  Dyke  through  Saltfleetby  was 
the  route  by  which  the  salt  was  taken  inland.  No  sign  yet  of  any  sand- 
dunes  . 

Indeed,  towards  the  end  of  Roman  occupation  renewed  but  fluctuating 
crustal  subsidence  and  rising  sea  level  produced  sloppy  and  shelly  clays 
which  form  much  of  the  Outmarsh.  Then  the  scavenging  of  the  glacial 
sands  of  the  offshore  banks  and  the  sea  floor  by  the  rising  sea  level 
began  to  produce  beaches  and  sandhills.  The  fluctuating  land/sea 
changes  produced  wedges  of  sand  and  marsh  sediments  and  these  have  been 
detected  by  boreholes  on  the  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  foreshore.  Here 
and  to  the  north  there  was  plenty  of  new  sand  to  be  spread  by  longshore 
drift,  and  onshore  winds  began  to  form  low  dunes. 

Behind  the  shelter  of  the  developing  dunes  the  grazing  communities 
of  the  Saltfleetbys  and  Theddlethorpes  became  permanent  and  banks  (the 
sea  dyke  or  hafdic)  were  built  in  gaps  in  the  dune  system  or  as  defences 
behind  the  dunes.  The  banks  and  dunes  were  crossed  by  drainage  out¬ 
falls,  including  three  of  the  river  Lud  -  at  Suine  (in  Grainthorpe ) , 
Mare  or  Mar  (on  the  North/South  Somercotes  boundary)  and  Saltfleet 
Haven  -  the  Great  or  Withern  Eau  (near  Rimac  in  Saltfleetby)  and  Wilgrip 
Haven  (at  Crook  Bank  in  Theddlethorpe )  .  The  latter  two  were  close  to 
the  line  of  the  buried  channels  of  5,000  years  earlier. 

Continued  land  subsidence  and  rising  sea  level  combined  with  a  series 
of  surges  in  the  stormy  13th  century  increased  erosion  of  the  offshore 
shoals  and  produced  new  changes  on  the  coastline.  The  surges  of  1287 
and  1288  finally  overwhelmed  the  offshore  shoals.  On  New  Year's  Day 
1287  the  church  of  St  Peter,  Mablethorpe  was  'rent  assunaer  by  the  waves 
of  the  sea'  .  The  debris  of  shingle  and  sand  from  the  Overfalls  was 
driven  onto  the  adjoining  coastline  as  a  storm  beach.  It  was  on  this 
that  the  ancient  dunes  of  the  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  coastline  dev¬ 
eloped. 

Mar  Haven  to  the  north  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  12th  century. 
Between  1300  and  1347  the  Great  Eau  had  been  diverted  into  Saltfleet 
Haven  to  assist  in  keeping  it  clear  for  trade,  although  it  appears  that 
the  outfall  channel  (Balack  Haven)  remained  open  for  local  drainage 
until  the  17th  century.  Wilgrip  or  Theddlethorpe  Haven  was  longer  last¬ 
ing.  A  near  semi-circle  of  banks  enclosed  the  haven:  the  southern  arm 
still  carries  the  road  at  Crook  Bank,  and  what  remains  of  the  northern 
arm,  known  as  Haven  Hill,  is  a  sandbank  around  20  ft  high.  The  haven 
was  called  the  Old  Gout  in  the  1820s  when  a  boatyard  and  lifeboat 
station  (Curlew  Cottage)  was  established  there  and  continued  until  1882, 
and  the  gap  in  the  dunes  became  known  as  Lifeboat  Opening. 
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By  the  early  19th  century  the  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  coastline 
had  a  single  line  of  meals  or  sandhills  up  to  400  ft  wide  and  over  40 
ft  high  in  places,  and  with  gaps  for  access  to  the  shore.  One  of  these 
was  Oliver's  Gap  near  the  Ship  Inn,  Theddlethorpe ,  where  there  was  a 
Signal  Staff  on  Lookout  Hill  (near  where  the  Coastguard  Station  was 
later  built).  North  of  this  gap  in  1840  was  Oliver's  Island,  probably 
a  detached  foredune  on  the  shore  and  about  half  a  mile  long.  Beyond 
it  the  foreshore  was  about  a  mile  wide  with  an  extensive  samphire  bed 
in  the  lower-lying  central  part  in  the  area  of  the  former  outfall  of 
the  Great  Eau  (or  Balack  Haven)  drained  by  a  creek-runnel  system  to  the 
south-east.  Saltfleet  Haven  similarly  meandered  across  the  shore,  its 
course  marked  by  a  series  of  buoys,  the  south-east  trend  caused  by  long¬ 
shore  drift  as  now. 

North  of  Saltfleet  Haven  250  acres  of  saltmarsh  were  reclaimed  in 
1852/54  by  'fixing  a  line  of  fascines  to  arrest  the  sand  which  blows 
off  the  shore  during  easterly  winds',  although  there  was  probably  a  clay 
core  to  the  bank  as  well.  At  the  same  time  Saltfleet  Haven  was 
straightened  and  embanked,  and  a  new  gout  constructed  for  the  Great  Eau. 
These  works  resulted  in  rapid  accretion  of  saltmarsh  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Haven.  Also  the  changed  alignment  of  the  coast  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  dune  line  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  old  dunes  south-east  from 
Stubbs'  cap  (by  Sea  View  Farm).  When  it  was  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long  the  distal  end  of  this  new  feature  turned  south  and  then 
parallel  with  the  old  dunes  to  join  with  Oliver's  Island.  The  effect 
was  to  totally  enclose  a  strip  salting  which  became  brackish  and  then 
fresh  -  a  kind  of  maritime  fen  unique  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
New  foredunes  also  built  onto  the  existing  sandhills  south  to  the  next 
gap  where  just  inland  of  the  dunes  a  small  brickyard  was  opened  about 
1860  and  continued  in  production  for  30  years. 

Land  Use 


South  of  Brickyard  Opening  the  sandhills  were  in  the  ownership  of 
adjoining  outmarsh  frontagers.  By  the  late  1880s  the  ancient  sandhills 
and  new  dune  and  slack  system  to  the  north  had  been  divided  into  grazing 
units  by  banks,  with  watering  ponds  dug  in  the  hollows  of  the  ancient 
dunes.  The  banks  were  probably  induced  with  buckthorn  kidding  and 
heaped  up  sand,  and  then  a  fence  built  on  top. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  low  areas  in  the  anxient  dune  system 
near  Rimac  as  the  former  outfalls  of  the  Great  Eau  were  a  little  to  the 
south  in  Theddlethorpe.  (The  name  Rimac  derives  from  the  215  ton  brig 
which  went  ashore  and  was  wrecked  there  on  11  December  1874  on  a  voyage 
from  Cronstadt  to  Hull).  The  hill  next  to  the  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe 
boundary  at  48  ft  0D  was  used  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  triangulation 
point.  The  isolated  conical  hill  to  the  north,  known  as  Zion  Hill,  was 
the  highest  on  the  coast  at  just  over  52 ft  but  has  been  lowered  in 
recent  years  by  trampling  and  blowing.  The  hill  to  the  north  of  the 
Rimac  entrance  was  quarried  for  sand  and  gravel ,  the  latter  from  the 
storm  beach  base,  for  repairing  muddy  marsh  roads.  It  may  be  that  the 
blowout  on  the  east  face  of  Zion  Hill  was  caused  similarly,  and  that 
the  low  ground  between,  now  at  about  18-20  ft  0D,  is  the  result  of 
earlier  extensive  quarrying.  During  World  War  1  there  was  a  machine- 
gun  post  on  top  of  Zion  Hill. 

By  the  1920s  the  grazing  enclosures  had  been  abandoned.  The  fore¬ 
dunes  were  well  scrubbed  up  with  sea  buckthorn  and  with  spreads  of  dew- 
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berry;  in  the  freshwater  marsh  were  reeds  and  reed  buntings,  and  the 
sedge  beds  provided  winter  roosting  for  hen  harriers,  there  were  water 
dock  and  marsh  pennywort,  bog  pimpernel  and  marsh  orchids,  and  snipe 
bred  in  the  marsh;  frogs,  common  toads  and  smooth  newts  abounded,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rare  natterjack  toad;  and  on  the  ancient  dunes  could 
be  found  birdsfoot  trefoil,  century,  vipers  bugloss,  carline  thistle 
and  pyramidal  orchid.  The  area  was  part  of  the  longest  strip  of  sand¬ 
hills  in  Great  Britain  surviving  in  a  natural  state  and  described  by 
the  Council  for  the  Preservation  (now  Protection)  of  Rural  England  as 
'sanctuaries  of  nature'.  It  was  here  in  summer  1928  where  a  firm  of 
estate  agents  from  Long  Eaton  in  Derbyshire  started  to  lay  out  Rimac- 
on-Sea  with  188  plots  for  huts  and  bungalows.  Miss  D  Marsden  of  Louth 
recorded  in  her  diary  the  grievous  thought  that  the  area  was  to  become 
'a  garden  city,  where  is  now  a  sanctuary  for  birds  and  flowers'  and  that 
'apparently  the  wild  fowls'  home  on  the  marsh  is  to  be  made  into  a  lake 
and  a  row  of  bungalows  facing  the  sea'.  Within  three  years  40  huts  'of 
varying  degrees  of  ugliness'  had  been  erected  on  the  foredunes  and  the 
flat  area  between  Trig  and  Zion  Hills. 

The  following  year,  1932,  control  of  the  sandhills  was  obtained 
by  Lindsey  County  Council  through  the  unique  and  far-sighted  Sandhills 
Act,  but  despite  vigorous  opposition  the  Air  Ministry  compulsorily 
acquired  the  dunes,  marsh  and  beach  of  the  whole  Saltf leetby-Theddle- 
thorpe  coastlineto  establish  an  extension  to  the  Donna  Nook  bombing  and 
firing  range.  This  involved  between  1932  and  1936  the  purchase  of  dunes 
and  outmarsh  behind  the  dunes  from  65  owners  including  Mablethorpe  UDC 
at  the  south  end  and  41  at  Rimac.  The  Air  Ministry  also  obtained  the 
foreshore  above  HWMOT  (surveyed  in  1905  and  already  an  arbitrary  line 
without  real  meaning) . 

The  Rimac  estate  was  abandoned  and  any  other  holiday  shack  develop¬ 
ment  thwarted,  so  that  military  occupation  actually  helped  to  conserve 
the  amenity  and  wildlife  of  the  area.  And  this  was  despite  disturbance 
from  bombing  and  firing,  the  movement  of  vehicles  on  the  range  and  the 
erection  of  range  towers.  Military  occupation  in  World  War  2  included 
the  army  with  a  6  inch  gun  beach  battery  at  Crook  Bank  (Lifeboat 
Opening) ,  around  30  concrete  pillboxes  and  other  structures  at  other 
strategic  points  (at  Oliver's  Gap  camouflaged  as  a  sheep  pen)  and  anti¬ 
tank  barriers  at  openings  through  the  dunes.  Some  of  the  buildings  in 
a  dangerous  condition  have  been  removed,  but  others  serve  as  useful 
markers  for  the  amount  of  dune  accretion  in  the  last  40  years. 

The  1953  storm-flood  cliffed  or  eroded  most  of  the  outer  dune 
system.  The  freshwater  marsh  was  flooded  by  a  breach  in  the  outer  dune 
at  Rimac,  killing  the  willows  and  it  had  been  thought  that  the  marsh 
helleborine  was  lost  at  this  time,  but  fortunately  there  were  no  other 
long  term  effects.  Damage  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  width 
and  height  of  the  beach. 

In  1956  the  then  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Trust  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  Air  Ministry  for  170  acres  of  sand  dunes  in  Saltfleetby  St 
Clement  and  Theddlethorpe  All  Saints  from  Sea  View  Farm  (Stubbs'  Gap) 
to  the  boundary  with  Theddlethorpe  St  Clement  400  yds  south  of  Oliver's 
Gap;  this  was  later  extended  north  to  Saltfleet  Haven  and  south  by  over 
half  a  mile.  This  included  the  key  area  of  the  freshwater  marsh  in  the 
new  reserve.  Access  was  limited  by  Air  Ministry  byelaws  and  safety  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  some  management  was  possible  and  a  research  programme  was 
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started.  Protection  of  the  reserve  included  a  public  inquiry  and  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  a  caravan  camp  at  Sea  View  in  1962,  and  the  sandy  field 
is  now  part  of  the  reserve.  The  area  of  coastline  comprising  over  1,000 
acres  had  been  scheduled  as  a  SSSI  in  1959. 

In  1968  the  then  Nature  Conservancy  purchased  295  acres  of  dunes 
from  Saltfleet  Haven  to  near  Mablethorpe  North  End  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  leased  the  foreshore  below  HWMOT  from  the  Crown,  the 
whole  of  1,090  acres  being  declared  a  National  Nature  Reserve.  This 
left  two  areas  of  dunes  on  the  target  flight  paths,  totalling  95  acres, 
as  a  Trust  reserve  on  licence  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  the 
whole  reserve  is  managed  on  a  joint  basis. 

The  construction  of  the  Viking  Gas  Terminal  in  1970-72  involved 
laying  a  28  inch  pipeline  in  a  trench  across  the  beach  and  through  the 
35  ft  high  dunes  at  the  very  southern  tip  of  the  reserve.  The  latter 
was  fenced,  replanted  and  successfully  rehabilitated.  Use  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  range  by  aircraft  ceased  in  1973,  and  the  main  targets  and  four  of 
the  look-out  towers  were  demolished  the  following  year  prior  to  final 
removal  of  the  range  in  1976  when  that  at  Donna  Nook  was  reactivated. 

Habitats 


The  general  assertion  that  the  north-east  Lincolnshire  coast  had 
derived  much  of  its  sediment  from  the  erosion  of  Holderness  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  sea-bed  drifter  experiments,  and  that  residual  currents, 
that  is  the  result  of  comparing  the  strengths  of  flow  and  ebb  tidal 
currents,  is  the  operative  process.  The  nearshore  zone  off  Saltfleetby- 
Theddlethorpe  has  a  considerable  amount  of  sand  overlying  the  clay  flat 
which  forms  a  shelf  less  than  6  fathoms  deep  extending  out  to  the  Over- 
falls.  This  mobile  sediment  has  been  fashioned  by  tidal  streams  into 
an  ebb-flow  pattern  of  banks  and  channels.  A  flood  channel  extends 
south  between  Donna  Nook  and  the  Rosse  Spit  to  Saltfleet  Haven,  and  an 
opposing  ebb  channel  runs  in  from  the  south  to  the  same  point.  The 
latter  channel  is  separated  from  a  second  flood  channel  by  an  offshore 
bank.  This  interdigitated  system  of  banks  and  channels  is  indicative 
of  a  complex  water  circulation  convering  towards  Saltfleet  Haven. 

Once  the  sediment  is  onshore  it  is  subject  to  wave  action.  The 
sands  composing  the  foreshore  are  generally  medium  grain  size,  being 
brown  at  the  surface  and  changing  to  grey/brown  and  then  grey  where  they 
tend  to  be  silty  in  character.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  25-49  ft 
in  the  north  to  15-28  ft  in  the  south.  The  height  of  the  beach  above 
HWMOT  is  around  7-9  ft  0D  in  the  north  and  centre,  and  less  in  the  broad 
runnels  draining  the  plateau-like  beach  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  plateau  is  a  little  higher  than  the  central 
part,  and  falls  away  in  three  beach  ridges  at  HW  neaps,  LW  neaps  and 
LW  springs.  The  seaward  slope  of  these  ridges  is  about  1  in  33  with 
a  median  grain  size  of  sand  of  0.22  mm.  The  central  and  lower  part  of 
the  seaward  slope  of  each  ridge  is  hard  packed,  but  looser  on  the  crest 
and  with  a  sharp  fall  into  the  runnel  on  the  landward  side.  The  result 
of  longshore  drift  -  the  movement  of  sand  along  the  beach  by  wave  action 
-  is  clearly  shown  by  the  southerly  diversion  of  the  outfall  of  Salt- 
fleet  Haven  and  of  the  runnel  drainage. 


The  sand  bars  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  used  as  hauling  out 
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areas  for  both  grey  and  common  seal.  On  the  higher  and  more  shingly 
bar  south  of  Saltfleet  Haven  outfall  the  Little  Tern  breeds  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  Ringed  Plover  more  regularly.  The  intertidal  areas  are  impor¬ 
tant  feeding  or  roosting  grounds  for  species  like  Dunlin  (which  form 
the  greatest  number),  Oystercatcher ,  Knot,  Redshank  and  Curlew.  From 
regular  counts  it  appears  that  the  reserve  is  of  more  than  national  imp¬ 
ortance  for  wintering  Sanderling. 

The  plateau  beach,  much  of  it  not  even  touched  by  neap  tides,  was 
a  ready  source  of  dry  sand  to  be  picked  up  by  winds  in  the  north-east 
quarter.  The  result  has  been  a  succession  of  new  foredunes  particularly 
south  of  Oliver's  Gap.  In  this  way  the  1953  storm-flood  damage  was 
quickly  repaired,  the  new  deposits  colonised  by  sea  couch-grass  as  the 
previous  line  was  consolidated  by  marram,  sea  lyme  grass,  and  then  sea 
buckthorn.  Along  the  strand-line  of  the  mobile  dunes  are  prickly  salt¬ 
wort  and  sea  rocket  in  fluctuating  quantity,  with  many  thousands  of  the 
latter  in  1983. 

North  of  Oliver's  Gap  however  the  pattern  of  accretion  has  been 
different  in  the  last  30  years.  Strengthening  of  the  training  walls 
of  Saltfleet  Haven,  the  more  prominent  diversion  south  of  the  outfall 
and  build  up  of  the  outer  beach  provided  shelter  within  which  saltmarsh 
accretion  accelerated.  In  the  1940s  the  triangle  of  saltmarsh  south 
of  the  Haven  showed  the  succession  from  a  narrow  slobland  with  marsh 
samphire  and  seablite  to  mature  marsh  with  sea  meadow-grass,  thrift, 
sea  arrow-grass,  sea  plantain,  sea  lavender,  sea  aster  and  sea  purslane, 
and  an  intricate  system  of  creeks.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  marsh  are 
also  sea  rush,  narrow  blysmus  or  saltmarsh  flat  sedge  and  creeping 
fescue.  Where  tidal  immersion  is  rare,  dense  grassland  of  sharp  couch- 
grass  occurs.  Redshank,  Oystercatcher,  Reed  Bunting  and  Meadow  Pipit 
nest  in  these  drier  areas. 

Survey  and  experimental  work  in  1963  showed  that  sea  purslane 
occurred  at  heights  ranging  from  6.7  ft  0D,  with  a  mean  inundation  time 
of  four  hours  a  day,  to  11.2  ft  which  is  only  a  foot  below  the  level 
of  highest  spring  tides.  Moreover  many  thin  strata  of  sand  were  found 
in  the  mud  where  the  plant  was  most  common  as  a  dwarf  scrub.  At  that 
time  there  was  already  a  dense  meadow  of  rice  grass  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  saltmarsh  and  spreading  rapidly.  This  new  factor  in  saltmarsh 
development  can  be  related  to  extensive  plantings  of  rice  grass  on  a 
four  mile  stretch  of  the  north  Humber  foreshore  from  Skeffling  to 
Kilnsea  between  1948  and  1954. 

A  fringing  saltmarsh  has  formed  in  the  last  30  years  southwards 
round  the  bulge  which  contains  the  freshwater  marsh.  The  upper  parts 
are  now  quite  mature  at  about  10-11  ft  0D,  and  the  effect  is  to  give 
added  protection  to  the  freshwater  fen.  The  lower  saltmarsh  area  of 
samphire  and  seablite  is  narrow,  giving  way  to  a  hummocky  community  dom¬ 
inated  by  sea  meadow  grass  and  creeping  fescue  together  with  dwarf  sea 
purslane,  the  uneven  nature  due  to  blown  sand.  In  fact  there  is  embryo 
dune  development  with  meadow  grass,  sharp  couch  grass  and  even  sea  buck¬ 
thorn  present.  The  foredunes  behind  the  fringing  saltmarsh  are  now 
largely  starved  of  blown  sand,  and  stabilised  with  couch  grass,  marram, 
creeping  fescue,  false  oat  grass  and  meadow  grass  and  with  considerable 
spreads  of  dewberry  and  invading  sea  buckthorn. 

The  freshwater  marsh  or  maritime  fen  exhibits  three  main  zones  re¬ 
lated  'to  the  water  table  and  degree  of  salt  influence.  The  soil  con- 
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sists  of  4-6  inches  of  black  organic  mud  over  gleyed  sand.  Much  of  the 
main  area  is  at  about  10/^-ll  ft  OD,  that  is  a  few  inches  lower  than  the 
fringing  saltmarsh.  However  because  the  latter  is  only  covered  for  a 
short  period  by  the  highest  spring  tides  the  pressure  is  not  great 
enough  to  influence  the  fresh  water  table  even  where  the  foredunes  are 
narrow.  In  the  narrow  southern  extension  of  the  marsh  the  level  is 
slightly  higher  at  around  12/£  ft,  with  an  area  of  almost  pure  brown 
sedge.  The  wetter  areas  of  the  marsh  are  dominated  by  pond  sedge  or 
common  reed  which  spread  from  the  lack  of  grazing  and  produces  a  coarse 
litter  which  excludes  other  species.  It  is  a  breeding  area  for  Reed 
Bunting,  Sedge  Warbler,  Snipe  and  Mallard. 

The  more  brackish  areas  have  sea  rush  with  mosses  forming  a  dense 
mat  round  the  clumps.  Locally  dominant  in  small  areas  are  spike  rush, 
blunt-flowered  rush  and  reed  grass.  Elsewhere  are  sedges  (which  form 
a  winter  roost  for  Hen  Harriers),  great  water  dock,  gypsywort,  skullcap, 
marsh  arrowgrass  and  marsh  bedstraw,  with  pennywort  forming  a  low  level 
community  over  much  of  the  marsh.  Less  common  plants  are  bog  pimpernel, 
brooklime ,  lesser  water  plantain,  felwort,  a  small  stand  of  cotton 
grass,  and  the  rare  marsh  pea  and  great  water  parsnip.  A  single  plant 
of  marsh  helleborine  was  found  in  1973,  possibly  an  offspring  of  re- 
introduction  in  1967.  It  was  rediscovered  in  1981  on  a  new  site  in  the 
freshwater  marsh  where  scrub  clearance  and  mowing  had  taken  place  and 
it  appears  to  be  flourishing.  Along  the  edges  of  the  marsh  are  kingcup, 
lesser  spearwort,  self  heal,  silverweed  and  yellow  flag,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  spread  of  early  and  southern  marsh  orchids  on  the  creeping  bent 
dominated  grassy  fringe  near  Zion  Hill. 

The  marsh  is  inhabited  by  frogs,  common  toads  and  smooth  newts, 
but  the  most  notable  amphibian  is  the  rare  and  elusive  natterjack  toad 
in  its  last  Lincolnshire  locality.  During  the  day  they  live  in  burrows 
in  the  sand,  where  they  also  hibernate,  emerging  at  night  to  feed.  In 
the  breeding  season  they  congregate  in  the  freshwater  marsh  to  mate  and 
spawn  in  shallow  pools  of  warm  water.  On  warm  evenings  in  spring  and 
summer  the  males  may  be  heard  calling  with  a  characteristic  churring. 

The  old  dunes  have  a  varied  topography  with  quite  steep  slopes  in 
places.  They  are  mainly  well  stabilised,  the  few  open  sandy  areas, 
showing  colonisation  by  sand  sedge,  being  in  the  northern  half.  The 
main  cover  is  of  rough  grassland  of  sea  couch  grass,  creeping  fescue 
and  marram  with  false  oat-grass  locally  dominant,  and  dewberry  abundant 
throughout.  South  of  Oliver's  Gap  where  the  old  dunes  grade  into  new 
foredunes  scrub  is  more  widespread,  with  considerable  stands  of  sea 
buckthorn  of  varying  ages,  together  with  elder,  hawthorn  and  dog  rose, 
also  there  are  localised  dense  patches  of  blackthorn  and  wild  privet. 
South  of  Brickyard  Opening  Blackcap  breed  in  the  mature  scrub,  and 
ringing  and  observation  suggest  that  Nightingale  and  Long-eared  Owl  also 
breed  in  the  area. 

The  more  open  turf  north  of  Oliver's  Gap  has  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
centuary,  vipers  bugloss,  autumnal  hawkbit  and  field  chickweed,  with 
the  rare  small  meadow  rue  in  patches  on  slopes  and  mouse-ear  hawkweed 
on  short  rabbit-grazed  turf.  The  dune  sands  contain  quantities  of 
shell  fragments  from  the  original  storm  beach  formation  and  lime-loving 
carline  thistle,  fairy  flax  and  pyramidal  orchid  are  to  be  found,  and 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  bee  orchid. 


Nesting  birds  of  the  dunes  are  Skylark,  Linnet,  Yellowhammer , 
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Whitethroat  and  Dunnock.  The  commoner  grassland  butterflies  are  to  be 
found  such  as  hedge  and  meadow  browns,  small  heath,  wall,  common  blue 
and  small  copper,  and  the  green  hairstreak  is  a  notable  feature  of  early 
summer . 

Management 


Early  management  of  the  reserve  concentrated  on  repairing  erosion 
created  by  human  pressures  and  providing  facilities  to  prevent  further 
erosion.  This  involved  kidding  the  blowouts  on  Zion  and  Quarry  Hills 
at  Rimac,  both  of  which  were  subject  to  visitor  pressure,  in  the  early 
1970s,  and  later  other  blowouts  in  the  north  were  similarly  treated. 
The  crest  of  Zion  Hill  continued  to  be  reduced  in  height  and  it  was 
necessary  also  to  fence  it  in  1979.  A  wooden  stepway  and  viewing  plat¬ 
form  of  railway  sleepers  was  constructed  on  Quarry  Hill  for  use  by 
visitors . 

In  the  last  12  years  considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  re¬ 
establishing  the  quality  and  species  richness  of  the  old  dunes  and 
freshwater  marsh  between  Stubbs'  Gap  and  Oliver's  Gap.  Growth  had 
become  rank  after  the  cessation  of  grazing  in  the  1920s  and  again  after 
the  reduction  of  rabbit  population  by  myxomatosis  in  the  1950s.  A  par¬ 
ticular  problem  was  the  rapid  spread  of  sea  buckthorn;  the  aims  of  the 
cutting  programme  were  to  prevent  invasion  of  the  freshwater  marsh  and 
reduction  of  marsh  edge  transpiration,  to  prevent  further  loss  of 
species-rich  dune  grassland,  and  to  improve  the  habitat  for  the  natter¬ 
jack  toad.  To  be  successful  after  cutting  sea  buckthorn  it  is  necessary 
to  mow  the  regrowth.  Control  of  rabbits,  foxes  and  corvids  is  also  a 
regular  part  of  management. 

Before  the  re-introduction  of  grazing,  the  first  annual  mowings 
of  marsh  edge  and  dune  plots  by  flymo  and  of  V/2  acres  of  marsh  by  swipe 
were  in  October/November  1971.  In  1973/74  plots  of  the  old  dunes  north 
of  Stubbs'  Gap  were  burnt  preparatory  to  fencing  six  acres  for  sheep 
grazing.  In  1977  to  1979  a  new  enclosure  of  30  acres  for  grazing  by 
sheep  and  cattle  was  established  in  the  dunes  and  freshwater  marsh  south 
of  Rimac.  Earlier,  areas  of  both  pond  sedge  and  sea  rush  had  been  cut 
and  burnt  off  in  an  attempt  to  create  wetter  conditions  by  reducing 
litter  and  thus  lowering  the  soil  surface.  This  part  of  the  management 
programme  continued  and  in  1983  nine  acres  of  the  pond  sedge  marsh  was 
cut  in  the  summer  and  burnt  off  in  windrows.  There  are  from  time  to 
time  uncontrolled  fires  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  reserve,  as  for 
example  in  March  1962,  July  1981  and  February  1984. 

There  is  now  a  total  of  50  acres  of  dunes  and  25  acres  of  fresh¬ 
water  marsh  in  grazing  enclosures:  6a  (sheep),  7a  (sheep  and  cattle) 
and  20a  (sheep)  north  of  Rimac  and  30a  (sheep  and  cattle)  and  12a 
(cattle)  south  of  Rimac.  The  result  has  been  a  considerably  improved 
grassland  structure,  although  less  dramatic  on  the  marsh,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mowing  and  grazing  has  eradicated  sea  buckthorn  within  the 
enclosures.  There  has  been  a  significant  increase  of  species  diversity 
on  the  marsh,  from  30  in  1982  to  44  in  1983,  and  including  locally 
abundant  mare's  tail  as  a  first  record  in  1983.  On  the  grassland  edge 
in  the  30a  and  12a  enclosures  the  orchid  count  has  increased  from  less 
than  5,000  in  1978  to  over  11,300  in  1983. 

A  key  element  of  the  management  of  the  freshwater  marsh  has  been 
the  digging  of  ponds.  Five  small  ones  were  first  dug  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  marsh  in  1973,  followed  by  excavation  of  the  main  pond  at 
Rimac  in  1975  and  two  smaller  ones  in  1976.  Mowing  of  the  margins  of 
the  ponds  between  Rimac  and  Oliver's  Gap  has  produced  species  diversity 
including  brookweed,  bog  pimpernel  and  knotted  pearlwort  as  well  as 
orchids.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  pond  sedge  marsh  a  teal  pond  has 
been  created,  and  the  old  cattle  watering  ponds  in  the  dunes  have  been 
dug  out.  Near  the  marsh  edge  a  network  of  dragonfly  pools  has  been 
created,  and  a  notable  increase  was  that  of  the  rare  red  darter  in  1983. 

The  purpose  of  creating  ponds  and  scrapes  and  managing  their 
surrounds  has  been  to  improve  the  habitat  for  the  natterjack  toad.  To 
this  end  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  over  the  last  five  years 
by  the  NCC  Reserve  Warden  Tim  Clifford.  From  1976  to  1979  the  natter¬ 
jack  toad  had  little  breeding  success  and  there  was  concern  for  the  age 
structure  of  the  population,  as  the  toads  do  not  reach  breeding  status 
until  their  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  its  survival  at  this  site.  In 
1979  sandy  bays  were  dug  in  the  western  edge  of  the  marsh  where  the 
toads  could  burrow  and  overwinter,  and  areas  near  the  ponds  were  mown 
to  facilitate  easier  movement.  In  1980  a  large  breeding  scrape  with 
release  hollows  was  created,  and  also  further  scrapes  just  north  of 
Rimac  the  following  year.  When  the  freshwater  marsh  was  drying  out  in 
1980,  spawn  in  danger  of  dessication  was  collected  and  reared  arti¬ 
ficially  in  tanks,  and  toadlets  released  in  the  marsh  where  other  larvae 
had  been  reared  in  mesh  cages.  A  similar  successful  spawn  rescue  oper¬ 
ation  was  carried  out  the  following  year,  and  in  1982  six  females  laid 
spawn.  1983  was  the  best  for  ten  years,  with  three  males  and  seven 
females  at  the  breeding  site. 

Less  successful  has  been  the  story  of  the  Little  Tern.  Twelve 
fledged  in  1974,  and  only  five  in  1977  when  it  was  necessary  to  rescue 
eggs  from  being  washed  out  by  high  tides.  Kidding  of  the  single  ridge 
in  1977  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  height  was  destroyed  by  the  excep¬ 
tionally  high  tides  and  rough  seas  of  January  1978  (which  also  caused 
some  flooding  of  the  freshwater  marsh).  The  Little  Tern  had  no  success 
for  the  next  four  years,  but  seven  fledged  in  1983,  largely  due  to 
natural  accretion  of  the  shingle  bar  and  its  partial  stabilisation  by 
vegetation.  This  is  not  only  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  the 
Little  Tern  colony,  but  a  clear  indication  that  the  Saltfleetby-Theddle- 
thorpe  coastline  is  still  one  of  accretion. 
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REPORT  OF  HON  GENERAL  SECRETARY  1983 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  met  4  times  during  1983.  The 
matters  with  which  it  was  concerned  were  mainly  the  approval  of  expend¬ 
iture,  suggestions  for  and  approval  of  programmes,  and  contact  with  out¬ 
side  bodies  such  as  Lincoln  City  Council.  The  committee  has  continued 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  through  sub-committees.  The  Editorial 
Board,  for  example,  has  had  a  busy  year.  To  the  great  relief  of  all 
concerned  "The  Butterflies  and  larger  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside"  was  finally  delivered  from  the  printers  on  18th  July.  The 
MSS  had  been  with  them  since  8th  November  1982,  when  the  printing  time 
had  been  estimated  (by  them)  as  3  months.  Reorganisation  within  the 
works  and  change  of  personnel  resulted  in  a  different  approach  to  the 
job  and  consequent  headaches  for  us.  However,  we  were  able  to  celebrate 
the  appearance  of  the  book  in  September  with  a  special  meeting  at  Grims- 

thorpe  park,  an  appropriate  place  since  we  are  indebted  to  the  Willough¬ 
by  Memorial  Trust  for  help  in  publication. 

This  meeting  itself  engendered  the  first  supplement  produced  by 
the  authors,  Joe  Duddington  and  Rex  Johnson,  and  we  owe  them  special 
thanks  for  all  that  they  have  done  to  put  Lincolnshire  cn  the  Lepidoptera 
map.  The  supplement  is  available  free  to  those  who  have  already  bought 
the  book  (a  stamped  addressed  envelope  please  if  you  require  it  sent 
to  you  by  post)  and  will  be  included  in  copies  sold  in  the  future.  This 
is  not  to  prejudice  the  position  in  regard  to  any  such  supplements  in 
the  future  for  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  charge. 

Transactions,  Vol.  XX  No.  4  were  published  at  the  due  time  and  the 
Board  is  prepared  to  stand  by  its  dates  for  receipt  of  copy  (e.g.  31st 
March  1984)  because  there  is  no  other  way  to  keep  a  publication  schedule 
moving.  The  Union  cannot  afford  an  extra  mailing  for  Transactions  or 
programme  and  it  is  therefore  essential  for  these  to  be  ready  to  go  out 
at  the  beginning  of  September. 

A  supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Lincolnshire  is  on  the  way  and  being 
nursed  by  David  Robinson,  and  just  in  time  for  the  spring  gardening 
season  we  received  with  gratitude  from  Rex  Johnson  something  which  he 
was  nurturing  through  1983  though  it  has  only  been  planted  out  early 
in  1984  -  his  pamphlet  "Making  a  Butterfly  Garden". 

Display  work  for  the  Union  has  been  carried  out  by  a  small  team 
who  prepared  material  for  the  Lincolnshire  Show.  We  have  to  thank  the 
Director  of  Museums  for  allowing  us  space  in  the  County  Council's 
Museums  tent.  The  benefits  are  not  obvious  in  terms  of  increased  mem¬ 
bership  but  the  facility  does  enable  us  to  reach  and  talk  to  a  wide 
cross-section  of  the  public.  This  major  exhibit  then  provides  us  with 
material  for  smaller  displays  in  shop  windows  such  as  those  of  the 
Alliance  and  Anglia  Building  Societies,  to  whom  we  are  grateful  for 
space  provided  during  the  year.  Some  members  of  the  Union  have  lent 
photographs  for  copying  and  we  were  fortunate  in  1983  also  to  have  Mr 
Maurice  Johnson's  bat  display  available.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr  John  East 
for  printing  photographs  and  to  Mr  Ken  Rowland  for  framing  his  boards 
and  producing  large  maps. 

Outside  the  normal  range  of  LNU  activities,  The  Hon  General 
Secretary  was  able  to  sit  in  on  the  Public  Inquiry  into  the  County 
Council's  Subject  Plan  -  Reclamation  on  the  Lincolnshire  Coast,  which 
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was  held  in  June.  This  was  a  most  interesting  experience  for  one  un¬ 
versed  in  the  ways  of  Public  Inquiries.  The  Inspector's  report,  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1984,  upheld  the  County  Council's  plan,  but  because  of 
the  objections  still  being  sustained  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  the  plan  still  has  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  approval.  The  moratorium  on  reclamation  in  the  Wash  contained  in 
the  plan  was  for  a  limited  period  -  until  1986  -  so  time  is  running  out. 
The  Union  is  still  represented  by  two  members  on  the  Wash  Study  Group, 
though  regrettably  neither  were  able  to  attend  the  last  meeting  in  the 
Autumn  of  1983.  In  November  the  LNU  Sectional  Secretaries  got  together 
for  an  exchange  of  information  on  their  recording  systems.  A  fruitful 
discussion  on  the  systems  in  operation  and  on  methods  of  retrieval  of 
information  from  them  was  related  to  the  needs  of  nature  conservation. 
The  Conservator  from  LSHTNC  was  invited  to  talk  to  the  Union  at  the 
Section  Officers'  Report/Exhibition  early  in  1984  on  the  Trusts  records. 

In  the  year  to  come  the  Union  has  need  of  several  things.  Firstly, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  numerical  increase  in  membership.  In  the  last 
5  years  we  have  made  progress  but  we  still  need  a  higher  level  to  allow 
for  the  floating  population  of  people  who  join  for  a  year  or  two,  move 
away,  or  become  engrossed  in  other  pursuits  and  so  drop  out  of  member¬ 
ship  . 


Secondly,  there  is  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
who  are  prepared  to  put  a  little  time  into  the  Union's  affairs,  by 
serving  as  officers  or  committee  members  or  just  helping  to  organise 
things.  Mrs  Barnes  kindly  ran  a  Sales  Table  last  winter  -  but  she  can't 
do  it  without  material  to  sell.  Miss  Chris  Godfrey  has  been  doing 
routine  work  on  distributing  publicity  material  and  has  now  been  nomin¬ 
ated  for  Hon  Publicity  Secretary  but  more  help  is  needed.  Mrs  Pennell 
has  been  beavering  away  on  the  Sales  front  and  the  Balance  Sheet  will 
show  you  what  a  lot  we  owe  her  in  that  direction.  The  Hon  Treasurer/ 
Membership  Secretary  spends  a  lot  of  time  and  petrol  delivering  Trans¬ 
actions  as  well  as  other  odd  jobs  like  organising  lifts  to  field 
meetings.  For  much  of  the  year  she  has  had  to  carry  the  whole  work  of 
the  Ornithological  Secretary  as  well.  Three  of  your  Honorary  Officers 
have  recently  indicated  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  though  they  are 
prepared  to  seek  re-election  for  1984,  this  may  be  the  last  year  in 
which  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  acted  as  Hon 
General  Secretary  for  5  years.  I  love  doing  it  but  frankly  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  wilt,  and  within  12  months  you  will  need  to  produce  another 
candidate.  If  there  are  no  new  candidates  forthcoming  then  the  Union 
is  not  in  such  a  healthy  state  as  would  appear  to  me  and  to  the  Hon 
Auditor.  I  must  thank  all  the  Hon  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  for 
the  help  and  support  that  they  have  given  me  during  the  year. 

And  finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Union  has  over  the  years  built 
up  a  fine  list  of  publications  with  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  pub¬ 
lishing  body.  So  we  need  to  remember  that  the  records  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  in  the  County  that  we  make  are  all  important;  we  enjoy  work  in  the 
field,  and  we  enjoy  the  social  side  of  it  but  we  also  accept  that  our 
records  should  stand  up  to  scrutiny  by  experts  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  We  are,  as  the  Union  has  always  tried  to  do,  providing  base¬ 
lines  and  monitoring  change  in  the  ecological  situation.  The  Corn 
Cockle  and  the  Corncrake  are  no  longer  common  sights  in  this  agricultur¬ 
al  county.  Could  even  the  House  Sparrow  become  a  rare  bird.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  record  the  abundance  of  common  species  as  to  record  the 
ephemeral  rarity  and  to  ensure  that  the  records  pass  into  safe  keeping 

when  we  disappear  from  the  county.  „ 

J  Norah  Goom 
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PROGRAMME  AND  FIELD  SECRETARIES'  REPORT 

In  1983  there  were  ten  general  field  meetings  and  a  coach  outing 
was  organised  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  Including 
the  AGM  with  Presidential  address  and  the  indoor  meeting  concerned  with 
the  natural  history  of  Spurn  Point,  the  1983/84  indoor  programme  will 
have  consisted  of  eight  meetings. 

Attendance  at  meetings  has  ranged  between  20  and  over  60  members, 
which  is  comparable  with  previous  seasons.  This  is  perhaps  disappoint¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  the  actual  total  of  LNU  membership.  Those  turn¬ 
ing  out  have  been  enthusiastic  however,  pleasing  records  have  been 
gathered  in,  and  teas  have  been  well  supported. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  at  the  Legsby  Green  lanes  and  Cropper- 
gorse  Plantation  on  14th  May  1983  was  suggested,  and  led,  by  Joan 
Garlick.  It  was  a  showery  day  and  wet  underfoot  in  places,  but  enjoy¬ 
able  nevertheless  after  the  winter  break  from  Field  meetings.  Fungi 
were  of  particular  interest,  with  over  30  species  recorded,  and  the  bot¬ 
anical  list  included  Ferns,  Dog  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Knotted 
Figwort  and  the  splendid  Crab  Apple  trees. 

About  105  plant  species  were  recorded  at  Normanby  Top  on  28th  May 
at  a  meeting  led  by  Mrs  Brant  of  Acre  House  Farm. 

The  botanical  meeting  of  1st  June  proved  disappointing  due  to  the 
overgrown  state  of  the  area  of  Stapleford  Moor  visited,  but  some  inter¬ 
esting  plants  were  seen. 

On  11th  June  Mr  A  Bilham  Boult,  warden  of  the  Frieston  Centre,  led 
members  along  the  Frieston  and  Leverton  shore  area.  His  knowledge  of 
the  district  was  much  appreciated. 

On  Saturday,  18th  June  a  coach  took  members  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Cambridge  -  a  sub-department  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Botany.  The  weather  was  very  sunny,  and  the  trees,  limestone 
rock  garden,  scented  garden,  herbaceous  borders  and  glass  houses  were 
very  much  enjoyed. 

Weather  on  the  afternoon  of  26th  June  at  Twyford  Forest  for  the 
meeting  led  by  Mr  G  Posnett,  was  more  mixed.  In  spite  of  this  a  broad 
series  of  records  was  obtained.  Entomologically  it  was  most  interesting 
to  see  so  many  Grizzled  Skippers  and  Common  Blues  on  the  wing  in  such 
dull  conditions.  The  Bee  Orchids  and  other  white  hybrid  orchids  were 
much  photographed. 

Better  conditions  were  enjoyed  for  the  meeting  at  Welton  High  and 
Low  Woods  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  9th  July,  the  meeting  being 
led  by  Mr  A  E  Smith.  An  excellent  botanical  list  was  obtained. 
Lepidoptera  were  scarce,  but  it  was  of  interest  to  find  the  larvae  and 
imago  of  the  Small  Ochreous  Pearlmoth,  present  at  Fleabane. 

The  lepidoptera  meeting  led  by  Mr  J  Duddington  on  23rd  July  at 
Stainfield  Wood  was  much  enjoyed.  The  highlight  for  some  members  was 
seeing  and  photographing  the  White  Admiral  butterflies. 

Woodnook  Valley  on  14th  August  was  very  dry,  and  few  flowers  were 
evident. 
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Strong  winds  were  present  throughout  the  Presidential  meeting  led 
by  Mr  D  Robinson  along  the  Baine  Valley  on  3rd  September.  The  meeting 
started  at  Red  Hill,  and  visits  were  made  to  other  areas  of  interest. 

An  excellent  Fungus  Foray  led  by  Mr  J  Houghton  was  held  at  Ivy  Wood 
on  15th  October.  Well  over  100  species  were  recorded,  including  a  small 
number  of  new  records  for  the  County. 

The  indoor  programme  started  with  a  special  meeting  held  at  the 
Coach  House,  Grimsthorpe  Castle  on  24th  September  to  celebrate  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  "Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside"  by  Joe  Duddington  and  Rex  Johnson.  Mr  G  Haggett  gave  a  talk 
on  "Lincolnshire  Moths  and  Memories"  and  recalled  the  period  he  had 
spent  at  Lissington  and  working  in  the  Bardney  area  in  the  1970s. 

The  indoor  programme  proper  should  have  got  under  way  on  12th 
November  with  an  illustrated  talk  about  "Flies  and  Beetles"  and  a  number 
of  members  were  disappointed  when  the  speaker  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Mr  S  Van  Den  Bos  helped  out  at  short  notice  by  giving  a  talk  on  the  Far 
Ings  Reserve  near  Barton.  Members  enjoyed  some  excellent  colour  slides 
of  birds  occurring  along  the  Humber  Bank. 

The  Members'  Slides  and  Prints  meeting  on  3rd  December  led  by  Mr 
K  Rowland  was  well  attended  and  a  varied  assortment  of  photographic  mat¬ 
erial  was  enjoyed. 

Mr  A  E  Smith  gave  a  talk  on  14th  January  1984  entitled  "Nature  Con¬ 
servation  in  Lincolnshire;  Fifteen  years  on  -  a  re-appraisal  of  the 
Presidential  Address  of  1969".  The  patterns  described  by  Mr  Smith  were 
most  skilfully  and  interestingly  developed  and  his  talk  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  . 

Mr  Bilham  Boult  was  enjoyed  on  11th  February  when  he  spoke  on  the 
"History  and  Development  of  the  Wash"  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  South 
Holland  Centre,  Spalding. 

Mr  D  Robinson,  LNU  President  chaired  the  meeting  of  25th  February 
when  Section  Officers'  Reports  were  presented.  Following  these,  Mr  S 
Crooks  talked  to  members  about  biological  recording  and  its  development. 

At  the  AGM  held  on  10th  March  1984  Mr  D  N  Robinson  gave  his  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  on  the  subject  of  "The  Saltf leetby-Theddlethorpe  Coast¬ 
line"  .  Members  present  were  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  history  and 
geology  of  the  area,  and  enjoyed  the  sequence  of  slides  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  development  and  natural  history  of  the  dunes  etc. 

The  indoor  programme  will  conclude  on  8th  April  when  Mr  J  Cudworth 
will  speak  on  "Nature  Through  the  Year  at  Spurn"  -  which  will  introduce 
the  area  to  members  before  the  proposed  coach  trip  to  Spurn  Point  in 
September  1984  as  part  of  the  outdoor  programme. 

Finally,  thanks  must  be  expressed  to  all  members  who  spend  time 
preparing  food,  organising  the  Halls,  and  distributing  food  and  washing 
up  etc,  at  teas  following  field  meetings.  Most  members  agree  that  these 
teas  are  excellent  value  for  money.  The  cash  collected  usually  just 
covers  Hall  fees,  and  apart  from  providing  a  welcome  "cuppa"  at  the  end 
of  the'  afternoon,  teas  enable  a  forum  to  be  set  up  for  the  exchange  and 
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collection  of  records  -  a  most  valuable  function  of  all  LNU  outdoor 
meetings . 

Rex  Johnson,  Hon  Programme  Sec 
Vi  Wilkin,  Hon  Field  Sec  North 
Sam  Branson,  Hon  Field  Sec  South 


SECTION  OFFICERS’  REPORTS 
BOTANICAL  REPORT  1983 
E  J  Gibbons  &  I  Weston 

Records  have  come  in  from  Dr  J  H  Hardy  from  the  British  Library 
Arundel  MS  from  a  Monk,  Friar  Henry  Daniel,  in  the  14th  cent,  of  herbs 
growing  near  Stamford.  Only  one  is  definitely  located  and  it  is  a  corn¬ 
field  weed  not  often  found  called  Gt  Bur  Parsley,  Caucalis  latifolia. 
It  has  pinkish  flowers  and  probably  comes  in  with  imported  seed.  Its 
most  recent  record  was  in  the  1950s  at  Elsham. 

May  14  Legsby  Green  lanes  Cropper's  Gorse.  Various  ferns  were 
found  but  no  new  records.  Cuckoo  flower,  Gt  Stitchwort,  Dog  Violets, 
Alder  regenerating,  Hazel  and  Oak. 

May  28  Normanby  Top .  A  very  wet  morning  with  mist  put  off  some 
members.  However  the  weather  improved  and  105  plants  were  listed  by  Mr 
Peet.  The  soil  varies  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  to  nearly  500  ft  with 
varying  plants. 

June  1st  Stapleford  Moor.  The  wet  season  made  it  almost  imposs¬ 
ible  to  penetrate  the  thickets  which  have  completely  spoilt  this  area 
since  the  Reserve  was  abandoned.  It  was  formerly  a  heathery  moor  -  the 
only  acid  reserve  in  S  Lines.  Marsh  gentians  were  recorded  in  the  last 
century  and  Bog  Pimpernel  twenty  years  ago,  as  well  as  Meadow  Thistle 
which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  S  Lines.  The  rare  Crassula  tillaea  was 
recorded  in  1949  at  Stapleford  Wood  but  destroyed  by  the  FC  in  making 
a  road,  -  though  it  thrives  nearby,  over  the  Notts  boundary.  Marsh 
stitchwort  Stellaria  palustis  seen  on  the  LNU  visit  in  1964  was  not 
found  at  this  time  and  there  was  no  trace  of  red  rattle,  Pedicularis 
sylvatica  or  Bog  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  tenella.  Further  search  must  be 
made  before  the  Rosebay  grows  up  in  spring. 

June  26  Twyford  Forest.  This  is  a  pleasant  wood,  Forestry  Comm¬ 
ission,  over  150  plants  were  recorded  of  which  5  were  new  to  the  10  km 
sq  by  Mr  Peet  which  included  Woodruff,  Asperula  oderata,  Yellow-wort, 
Blackstonia  perfoliata  and  Hemp  Agrimony,  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

July  9  Welton  High  and  Low  Woods.  A  very  well  worked  area,  mostly 
replanted.  Mr  A  E  Smith  knows  the  woods  very  well  and  led  the  party. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  Purple  Small  reed,  Calamagrostis  canescens 
and  the  broad  leaved  Helleborine  Epipactis  helleborine  was  seen. 

The  small  leaved  lime  has  never  been  recorded  from  these  woods  but 
excavations  not  far  away  have  shown  pollen  grains  in  prehistoric  times. 

July  23  Stainfield  Wood.  This  was  a  meeting  for  Lepidoptera. 
About  160  plants  were  recorded  but  the  spring  flowers  were  over.  How- 
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ever  two  new  square  records  were  found  in  a  pond  nearby  -  Hornwort, 
Ceratophyllum  demersum  and  Lesser  Reedmace  Typha  angustifolia. 

August  14  Woodnook  Valley,  Little  Ponton.  The  steep  sided  valley 
had  dried  out  but  Wild  Thyme,  Thymus  drucei,  Harebells  and  Stemless 
Thistle  were  flowering.  Earlier  in  the  year  Mr  M  Pool  had  refound  the 
Man  Orchid,  first  found  in  1954  here. 

September  3  Bain  Valley.  The  President's  Geology  meeting  West 
Ashby  Gravel  pits.  It  was  hard  to  struggle  against  the  wind.  No  new 
records  were  found. 

October  15  Ivy  Wood  near  Bardney.  Fungus  Foray.  This  wood  has 
been  very  well  worked  in  the  past  and  no  new  records  were  produced. 

Many  new  records  for  10  km  squares  have  been  received  this  year. 
Mr  F  Lammiman  has  offered  all  his  lists  which  contain  35  square  records, 
many  for  TF  29  and  39  and  elsewhere.  Other  records  are  for  the  railway 
bank  survey  of  1977.  Mrs  Pennell  and  Mr  Peet  have  sent  in  lists  for 
LNU  meetings. 

The  supplement  for  the  Flora  of  Lines  is  under  way  and  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  on  the  revision  of  the  Flora  of  the  British  Isles. 
During  July  members  of  the  Wild  Flower  Society  came  for  a  weekend  and 
were  taken  to  Saltfleetby  reserve,  Burton  Pits  reserve,  Messingham 
Reserve  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme  etc.  They  had  not  been  to  the  county 
before  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  variety  of  habitats.  This  year 
the  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles  will  be  spending  a  day  in 
the  County. 

RECORDS  1982  &  1983 


Recorders:  EJG  Miss  Joan  Gibbons;  IW  Mrs  Irene  Weston;  VP  Mrs  Vyvyan 

Pennell;  JO  Mrs  Jane  Ostler;  FL  Mr  Frank  Lammiman;  WMP  Mr  Marson  Peet; 
TS  Mr  Tim  Smith;  JCP  Trust  Team,  Job  Creation  Project. 

1977  Railway  Survey  NCC  -  Rly. 

New  records  for  1982  &  1983 


VCR  VC53  Div  18  Phalaris  paradoxa.  Holbeach  IW  1983. 

Divisional  Records 

Div  3  Orobanche  elatior.  Barton.  S  van  den  Bos  1981 

9  Anthriscus  caucalis.  Donna  Nook.  FL  1983 

13  Callitriche  hamulata  (C.  intermedia)  Boultham.  VP  1983 

14  "  "  "  Ancaster.  VP  1982 

17  Dactylorhiza  incarnata.  Surfleet.  J  0  and  K  Heath  1983 

18  Astragalus  danicus.  Fosdyke.  J  0  1982 

18  Gymnadenia  conopsea.  Fosdyke.  J  0  1982 


The  following  10  km  square  records  were  received  in  1982  and  1983,  and 
include  records  made  earlier,  but  not  submitted. 


Order  of  records:-  SK(43),  SE(44),  TF(53),  TA(54). 


IS 


SK ( 43 ) 88 


SK ( 43 ) 89 

SK ( 43 ) 91 


SK( 43)92 


SK ( 43 ) 93 


SK ( 43 ) 94 


SK( 43 ) 95 


SK ( 43 ) 96 


Arenaria  serpyllifolia  Rly  1977 
Crepis  taraxacifolia  "  " 

Poa  angustifolia  "  " 

Scirpus  setaceus  EJG  1982 
Allium  ursinum  TS  1983 
Viola  reichenbachiana  TS  1983 

Ranunculus  arvensis  FL  1969 
Epilobium  adenocaulon  EJG  1982 

Arenaria  leptoclados  VP  1982 
Lactuca  serriola  "  " 

Lathyrus  latifolia  "  " 

Lotus  tenuis  "  " 


Arenaria  serpyllifolia  Rly  1977 
Poa  angustifolia  "  " 

Astragalus  glycophyllos  JO  1977  IW  1980 
Aira  praecox  VP  1982 

Galeopsis  angustifolia  "  " 

Lotus  tenuis  "  " 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  TS  1983 
Blackstonia  perfoliata  WMP  1983 
Cerastium  semidecandrum  "  " 


Engeron  acer 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Lycopsis  arvensis 
Senecio  sylvatica 
Stellaria  apetala 

Cirsium  eriophorum 
Myosotis  hispida 
Papaver  somniferum 
Poa  angustifolia 
Senecio  viscosus 
Vicia  angustifolia 
Aceras  anthropophorum 
Agropyron  caninum 
Artemesia  absinthium 
Callitriche  stagnalis 

Callitriche  hamulata 
Legousia  hybrida 
Artemesia  absinthium 


It  f  I 
II  II 

If  It 

II  II 

II  II 

Rly  1977 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

refound  M  Pool  1983 
IW  &  EJG  1983 
IW  1983 
TS  1983 

VP  1982  (C.  intermedia) 
IW  1982 
IW  1983 


Asplenium  trichomanes  P  Chapman  1981 
Berula  erecta  "  " 

Cerastium  semidecandrum  "  " 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  "  " 

Epilobium  adenocaulon  "  " 

Juncus  compressus  "  " 

Lycopsis  arvensis  "  " 

Legousia  hybrida  IW  1982 


Onopordum  acanthium  VP  1979 

Parietaria  diffusa  "  " 

Eriophorum  angustifolium"  1980 
Lactuca  serriola  "  " 


SK ( 43 ) 96 


VP  1981 


SK ( 43 ) 97 


SK ( 43 ) 98 


SK ( 43 ) 99 


Alisma  lanceolata 
Cerastium  semidecandrum 
Cerastium  tomentosum 
Legousia  hybrida 
Lemna  polyrhiza 
Melilotus  altissima 
Orobanche  minor 
Petasites  fragrans 
Rumex  maritimus 
Valerianella  locusta 
Smyrnium  olusatrum 
Callitriche  hamulata 
Potamogeton  polygonifolius 
Poterium  sanguisorba 
Setaria  viridis 
Veronica  agrestis 
Veronica  polita 
Blechnum  spicant 
Medicago  arabica 
Aphanes  arvensis 
Chaenorhinum  minus 
Mahon i a  aqui folium 
Phragmites  communis 
Picris  echioides 
Poa  nemoralis 
Calystegia  pulchra 
Coronilla  varia 
Lupinus  polyphyllus 
Triglochin  palustris 
Agrostis  canina 
Agrostis  gigantea 
Brassica  rapa 
Carex  acutifolius 
Carex  demissa 
Carex  remota 
Eleocharis  acicularis 
Malva  moschata 
Zannichellia  palustris 


1982  casual 
VP  1983  (C.  intermedia) 


WFS  1983 


IW  1981 
IW  1982 
IW  1983 

ft  If 

"  "  planted 

If  1 1 

If  II 

If  II 

C  Godfrey  1983  casual 

ft  II  ft 


ft  It  II 

EJG  (WFS)  1983 
TS  1983 


Cicerbita  macrophylla 
Corydalis  claviculata 
Arabis  thaliana 
Linaria  purpurea 
Nymphaea  alba 
Rumex  palustris 
Viola  reichenbachiana 
Myrrhis  odorata 

Erigeron  canadensis 
Lotus  uliginosus 
Myosotis  sylvaticum 
Polystichum  aculeatum 

Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Ranunculus  auricomus 
Veronica  catenata 


VP  1982  casual 
C  Weston  1982 
IW  1983 

"  "  not  native 

"  "  Introd. 

II  II 

II  II 

D  J  Adams  1983  casual 
EJG  1983 

II  II 

TS  &  F  Battle  1983 

II  II  II 

TS  1983 
EJG  1982 

It 


It 
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SE ( 44 ) 70 


SE ( 44 ) 71 
SE ( 44 ) 80 


SE ( 44 ) 81 


SE ( 44 ) 82 

SE (44)90 


SE ( 44 ) 91 


SE ( 44 ) 92 


TF(53)02 


TF ( 53 ) 03 


Rhinanthus  serotinus 
Hieracium  umbellatum 
Ophrys  apifera 


G  Trinder  1982;  EJG,  IW  1983 
EJG,  IW  1983 
E  Mason  1983 


Ophrys  apifera 
Brassica  rapa 
C.arex  pseudocyperus 
Carex  rostrata 
Erysimum  cheiranthoides 
Galeopsis  speciosa 
Galinsoga  parviflora 
Petroselinum  segetum 
Veronica  anagallis-aquatica 
Viburnum  opulus 

Hottonia  palustris 
Crepis  biennis 
Sisymbrium  altissimum 
Quercus  cerris 


G  Trinder  1983 
FL  1968 

M  ff 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

IW  1983 

A  Goodall  1978  casual 
A  Goodall  1978 
A  Goodall  1977  planted 

FL  1970 

A  Goodall  1977 

II  II 

"  "  planted 


Juncus  maritimus 
Trifolium  campestre 


Carex  curta 
Carex  hostiana 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Vicia  tetrasperma 
Carex  pendula 
Hippuris  vulgaris 
Groenlandia  densa 
Potamogeton  crispus 

Cichorium  intybus 
Picris  echioides 
Brassica  napus 
Senecio  aquaticus 
Chenopodium  hybridum 
Galium  album 
Legousia  hybrida 


EJG,  IW  1982 
IW  conf  Jermy  1983 
EJG  1982 
EJG  1983 

A  Goodall  1977  planted 
"  1978 

II  II 

II  II 

FL  1969 

A  Goodall  1977 
"  1978 

"  1980 

EJG,  IW  1982 

EJG,  IW,  G  Crompton  1982 
IW  1982 


Glyceria  plicata 
Juncus  bulbosus 
Triglochin  palustris 
Veronica  scutellata 
Oenanthe  fistulosa 
Trifolium  fragiferum 


V  Wilkin,  B  Peeps  1983 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

S  van  den  Bos  1983 

II  II 


Frangula  alnus 
Callitriche  stagnalis 
Carex  ovalis 
Stellaria  alsine 
Aconitum  napellus 
Oxalis  stricta 
Ribes  sylvestre 


VP  1981 
EJG  1982 

♦  I  II 
II  II 

J  Lamming  1982  not  native 
EJG  1983  casual 
A  Binding  1983 


Kickxia  elatine  WMP  1982 

Lamium  hybridum  "  " 
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TF ( 53 ) 03 
(cont ' d) 


TF ( 53 ) 04 


TF ( 53 ) 05 


TF ( 53 ) 06 


TF ( 53 ) 07 


TF ( 53 ) 08 


TF ( 53 ) 09 


WMP  1983 

II  II 

II  II 

TS  1983  planted 


"  "  planted 

II  II 

Rly  1977 

II  It 

"  "  N  Native 

TS  1982 

II  II 

"  1983 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  It 

II  II 

II  II 

IW  1983 

P  Chapman  1981 

II  II 

II  II 

II  It 

II  II 

II  II 

N  Hands  1983 

Rly  1977 
"  "  planted 

II  II 


Papaver  dubium 
Matricaria  chamomilla 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Betula  verrucosa 
Carex  acutiformis 
Lythrum  salicaria 
Melica  uniflora 
Myosotis  sylvatica 
Tilia  platyphyllos 
Stellaria  holostea 

Carduus  tenuiflorus 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Lathyrus  latifolius 
Callitriche  stagnalis 
Helic totrichon  pratense 
Euonymus  europaeus 
Equisetum  fluviatile 
Equisetum  palustrC 
Stachys  palustris 
Thalictrum  flavum 
Vicia  lathyroides 
ZannichelLia  palustris 
Claytonia  perfoliata 

Anacamptis  pyramidalis 
Campanula  glomerata 
Listera  ovata 
Lithospermum  arvense 
Salix  caprea 
Stellaria  graminea 
Polypodium  vulgare  agg 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Colutea  arborescens 
Poa  angustifolia 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Clinopodium  vulgare 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Poa  angustifolia 
Setaria  verticillata 
Coronopus  didymus 
Geranium  lucidum 
Torilis  nodosa 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Minuartia  hybrida 
Poa  angustifolia 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Poa  angustifolia 
Corydalis  claviculata 
Poa  nemoralis 
Epipactis  ?  (leptochila 
type  dunensis) 


Rly  1977 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

A  Binding  1982 

IW  1983  established  in  garden 
W  Heath  1983  "  "  " 

J  Garlick  1983 


II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

IW  1982 

II  II 

IW  1982  as  confirmed  by  Prof  J 
Richards  -  to  be  further  in¬ 
vestigated 


Rly  1977 

II  II 
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TF ( 53 ) 09 
( cont ' d) 

TF ( 53 ) 14 


TF (53)15 

TF( 53) 16 


TF ( 53 ) 17 


TF ( 53 ) 18 


TF ( 53 ) 19 


TF ( 53 ) 22 


TF ( 53 ) 23 


Polystichum  setiferum 
Geranium  lucidum 
Trifolium  arvensis 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Crepis  taraxacifolia 
Cerastium  glomeratum 
Festuca  ovina 
Festuca  rubra 
Luzula  campestris 
Silene  cucubalis 
Vicia  angustifolia 

Carex  panicea 
Equisetum  fluviatile 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Filago  minima 
Helictotrichon  pubescens 
Kickxia  spuria 
Lactuca  serriola 
Luzula  sylvatica 
Melilotus  officinalis 
Rosa  rubiginosa 

Ceratophyllum  demersum 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Typha  angustifolia 

Foeniculum  vulgare 
Festuca  rubra 
Papaver  argemone 
Poa  angustifolia 

Cicerbita  macrophylla 
Agrostis  canina 
Aira  caryophyllea 
Aphanes  microcarpa 
Arabis  thaliana 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Crepis  taraxacifolia 
Festuca  rubra 
Poa  angustifolia 
Poa  compressa 
Blackstonia  perfoliata 
Stellaria  apetala 

Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Dactylorhiza  incarnata 
Petasites  fragrans 

Centaurea  nemoralis 
Crepis  taraxacifolia 
Poa  angustifolia 
Vicia  angustifolia 
Cirsium  acaule 
Spiranthes  spiralis 


R  Nickerson  1982 
EJG  1983  established  in  garden 
"  1982 

Rly  1977 


It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

TS 

1983 

II 

II 

Rly  1977 
JO  1982 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

WMP  1983 

II  II 

II  II 

FL  1972 
Rly  1977 

II  II 

II  II 

FL  1976 
Rly  1977 

II  II 

II  II 

It  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 


Rly  1977 

II  II 

II  II 

I!  II 

K  Heath  1983  re-recorded  from 
"  "  old  site 


Mrs  C  Brant  1983 
WMP  1983 

JO,  K  Heath  1983 
"  "  "  Div  17 

K  Heath  1983 


TF ( 53 ) 24 

TF ( 53 ) 25 


TF ( 53 ) 26 
TF ( 53 ) 28 


TF ( 53 ) 29 


TF ( 53 ) 32 


TF ( 53 ) 33 


TF ( 53 ) 34 


Dryopteris  filix  mas 
Pteridium  aquilinum 

Myriophyllum  spicatum 
Ranunculus  circinatus 
Senecio  aquaticus 

Galinsoga  parviflora 

Cicerbita  macrophylla 
Melilotus  indica 
Galium  album 
Geum  urbanum  x  rivale  = 

G  x  intermedium 
Deschampsia  flexuosa 

Artemisia  vulgaris 
Cardamine  flexuosa 
Cardaria  draba 
Centranthus  ruber 
Cicerbita  macrophylla 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Papaver  dubium 
Ranunculus  sardous 
Raphanus  raphanistrum 
Rorippa  islandica 
Ruscus  aculeatus 
Sedum  acre 

Spergularia  arvensis 
Trifolium  striatum 
Allium  vineale 

Senecio  squalidus 
Typha  latifolia 
Veronica  serpyllifolia 
Viola  arvensis 
Atropa  belladonna 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Phalaris  paradoxa 
Heracleum  mantegazzianum 
Rorippa  islandica 
"  sylvatica 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum 
Nasturtium  microphyllum 
Papaver  dubium 

Anacamptis  pyramidalis 
Astragalus  danicus 
Erigeron  acer 
Gymnadenia  conopsea 
Allium  ursinum 
Filago  germanica 
Phalaris  canariensis 

Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Athyrium  filix-femina 
Polystichum  setiferum 
Ranunculus  ficaria 


N  Hands  1983 

If  ft 

TS  1983  VC  53 

ft  If 

If  II 

IW  1983 
FL  1968 

II  II 

EJG  1982 

G  C  Steele  1980 
TS  1983 

FL  1971 
"  1975 

"  1971 

"  1976 

"  1968 

"  1970 

"  1970 

"  1981 

"  1975 

"  1977 

"  1977  Not  native 

"  1971 

"  1969 

"  1983 


JO  1980 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

IW  1982 

II  II 

IW  1983  conf  PJO  Trist 
EJG  1983 

II  II 

EJG  ,  IW  1982 
EJG,  IW  1983 
EJG,  IW  1982 

ft  II  II 

JO  1982 

"  "  Div  Rec  Div  18 

II  II 

"  "  Div  Rec  Div  18 

G  C  Steelel979 
"  1982 

"  1982 

G  C  Steelel979 
N  Hands  1983  VC  53 
"  "  VC  54 

M  Giles  1982 
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TF ( 53 ) 35 


TF ( 53 ) 36 
TF  (  53 )  37 


TF ( 53 ) 38 


TF  (  53 )  39 


Cardamine  hirsuta 
Poa  angustifolia 
Poa  compressa 
Vulpia  bromoides 
Arctium  minus 
Artemisia  vulgaris 
Asplenium  trichomanes 
Coronopus  didymus 
Geranium  molle 
Papaver  argemone 
Papaver  dubium 
Valerianella  officinalis 
Lemna  gibba 
Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Erigeron  acer 
Crataegus  oxyacanthoides 
Erophila  verna 

Epilobium  adenocaulon 

Oenothera  biennis 
Chrysosplenium  oppositifoliun  JCP  1977 
Equisetum  telmateia  "  " 

Phyllitis  scolopendrium  "  " 


Tilia  cordata  "  " 

Corydalis  claviculata  "  1982 

Geum  intermedium  "  " 

Prunus  avium  EJG  1983 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  Rly  1977 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  "  " 


Dactylorhiza  praetermissa 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Poa  angustifolia 
Si son  amomum 


Ranunculus  arvensis  FL  1968 

Alisma  lanceolatum  "  1969 

Sium  latifolium  "  1969 

Lithospermum  arvensis  "  1970 

Papaver  dubium  "  " 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  "  1971 

Chrysanthemum  vulgare  "  " 

Erigeron  acer  "  " 

Centaurea  nemoralis  "  1975 

Anthemis  cotula  "  1976 

Foeniculum  vulgare  "  1976 

Symphoricarpos  rivularis  "  1976 

Linaria  purpurea  "  1978 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  agg  "  1982 

Artemisia  vulgaris  "  1982 


Carduus  acanthoides 
Carex  nigra 
Centaurium  erythraea 
Humulus  lupulus 
Leontodon  taraxacoides 
Senecio  squalidus 


Rly  1977 

II  II 


WMP  1982 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


II  II 

F  Battle,  TS  1983 


II 

II 


II 

II 


It 

II 


TS  1983 
FL  1972 
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TF (53)39 
(cont ' d) 


TF  (  53 )  41 

TF ( 53 ) 44 

TF (53)46 


TF ( 53 ) 47 


TF  (  53 )  49 


TF ( 53 ) 55 
TF  (  53 )  56 


Senecio  viscosus 
Catapodium  rigidum 
Vulpia  myuros 
Helictotrichon  pratense 
Linaria  vulgaris 
Pastinaca  sativa 
Poa  angustifolia 
Si son  amomum 
Trifolium  medium 
Vicia  angustifolia 
Geranium  pusillum 
Solanum  sarrachoides 
Symphytum  uplandicum 

Bupleurum  tenuissimum 
Trifolium  fragiferum 

Listera  ovata 
Orchis  morio 

Aquilegia  vulgaris 
Aphanes  arvensis 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ss 
Crepis  taraxacifolia 
Poa  angustifolia 
Minuartia  hybrida 
Nasturtium  officinale  ss 
Poa  compressa 
Sedum  acre 

Chrysosplenium  oppcsitifcllium 
Chrysosplenium  alternifdtiijn 
Poa  nemoralis 
Ranunculus  circinatus 
Ribes  sylvestre 
Sieglingia  decumbens 
Silaum  silaus 
Vicia  hirta 
Vicia  sativa 

Eleocharis  quinqueflora 
Ruppia  maritima 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum 
Cardamine  flexuosa 
Anthriscus  caucalis 
Chaerophyllum  temulentum 
Erophila  praecox 
Trifolium  scabrum 
Lathyrus  nissolia 
Vicia  lutea 

Silene  maritima 

Festuca  guestifolia 
Dactylorhiza  praetermissa 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Ophrys  apifera 


FL  1982 
"  1983 

II  II 

Rly  1977 


K  Wilson  1982 

II  II 

II  II 

S  van  den  Bos  1983  re-recorded 
IW  1983 

G  Steele  1981 
"  1979 

Rly  1977  Not  native 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

It  II 

II  II 

II  II 

IW,  WG  &  A  Hoff  1982 

II  II  II  II 

WMP  1983 

II  II 

WMP  1983 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

T  Clifford  1983  confSM  Walters 

"  1981 

IW  1982 
FL  1972 
FL  1983 

II  II 

II  II 

K  W ilson  1982 
V  Booth  1983  casual 

II  II  II 

WMP  1982  re-recorded 

IW  Conf  PJO  Trist  1982 
IW  1982 

II  II 

M  Wattam  1982 
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TF ( 53 ) 57 


TA( 54)00 


TA( 54)01 


TA ( 54 ) 02 
TA ( 54 ) 10 


TA ( 54 ) 11 


TA( 54 ) 12 
TA( 54)20 


TA ( 54 ) 21 


Ajuga  reptans 
Equisetum  palustre 
Lotus  uliginosus 
Luzula  campestris 
Puccinellia  distans 
Ranunculus  ficaria 
Vicia  sepium 
Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Saxifraga  granulata 
Calystegia  soldanella 

Populus  canescens 
Senecio  aquaticus 
Impatiens  glandulifera 

Agrostis  canina 
Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Claytonia  perfoliata 
Dactylorhiza  praetermissa 
Veronica  catenata 
Crataegus  oxyacanthoides 


JCP  1977 

It  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

JO,  TS  1983 

II  II  II 

A  E  Smith  1983  re-recorded 

A  Goodall  1979 
"  1980 

V  Wilkin  1981 

A  Goodall  1979 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

"  1980 


Orobanche  elatior 


S  van  den  Bos  1981 


Galeopsis  speciosa 
Delphinium  ambiguum 
Eranthis  hyemalis 
Viola  reichenbachiana 
Cymbalaria  muralis 
Rorippa  islandica 
Artemisia  maritima 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum 
Coronopus  squamatus 
Crataegus  oxyacanthoides 
Diplotaxis  muralis 
Poa  nemoralis 
Galium  album 


FL  1968 
"  1969 

II  II 

"  1972 

"  1975 

"  1975 

"  1976 

"  1976 

"  1978 

II  II 

II  II 

M  Dickson  1982 
EJG  1982 


Aster  novi-belgii  Rly  1977  not  native 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  "  " 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  "  " 

Inula  conyza  "  " 

Melilotus  altissima  "  " 

Rosa  stylosa  "  " 

Ranunculus  sardous  "  " 

Sisymbrium  altissimum  "  " 

Spergularia  rubra  "  " 

Bupleurum  tenuissimum  S  van  den  Bos  1982  re-recorded 


Petasites  fragrans 
Cymbalaria  muralis 
Glaucium  flavum 
Melilotus  altissima 


FL  1975 
"  1976 

"  1976  casual 

II  II 


Vicia  lathyroides  "  1968 

Vicia  angustifolia  Rly  1977 
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TA(54)30  Prunus  domestica 

Populus  nigra 


FL  1969 

J  Ockenden  1983 


TA( 54)40 
not  previously- 
recorded 
separately 


Cakile  maritima 
Galium  verum 
Glaux  maritima 
Glechoma  hederacea 
Prunus  spinosa 
Salsola  kali 
Trifolium  scabrum 


A  Goodall  1979 


K  Wilson  1982 


PLANT  NOTES 
I  Weston 

On  28th  August  1983  over  40  spikes  of  Epipactis  purpurata  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  South  Lines  site  found  by  M  Pool  in  1980,  the  colony  hav¬ 
ing  extended  its  range  in  the  past  3  years. 

Also  in  August,  7  spikes  of  Spiranthes  spiralis  were  recorded  by 
Mrs  K  Heath  near  Surfleet  Seas  End,  this  being  a  site  where  Spiranthes 
was  seen  in  1970  (Z  Porter).  The  Tydd  Gote  site  had  over  1,000  spikes 
which  were  threatened  by  extensive  developments  on  the  bank,  but  due 
to  prompt  action  by  the  Trust,  instigated  by  recorders,  the  work  has 
been  postponed  pending  further  investigations. 

The  Epipactis  at  Osgodby  did  not  flower  well  in  1983  and  further 
investigations  are  necessary  to  establish  whether  this  can  be  confirmed 
as  a  second  Lines  site  for  Epipactis  dunensis. 

For  all  recorders 


For  the  next  two  years  we  are  intending  to  up-date  all  10  km  square 
records  to  produce  a  Plant  Atlas  of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 
Any  post  1980  records  from  any  of  the  10  km  squares  would  consequently 
be  of  enormous  value.  Please  could  you  send  any  records  to  me  in  1984 
&  1985.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  Atlas  in  1986  or  1987. 

If  anyone  is  prepared  to  survey  the  whole  of  a  specific  10  km 
square  please  could  they  contact  me  for  information  about  past  records. 


MYCOLOGY 
H  J  Houghton 

1983  was  not  the  best  of  years  for  mycology.  Spring  started  late 
and  cold,  but  May  heralded  a  hot,  very  dry  summer,  and  this  lasted  until 
mid-September.  The  first  rains  of  the  autumn  took  some  time  to  pene¬ 
trate,  but  late  autumn  (and  on  into  the  New  Year)  proved  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  productive. 

The  annual  foray  was  held  in  Ivy  wood  (TF17)  on  the  15th  October 
by  permission  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr 
Bruce  Ing,  of  Chester,  who  was  to  have  led  the  Meeting.  He  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  the  writer  of  this  report  substituted 
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for  him.  Despite  heavy  rain  before  and  during  the  Meeting,  115  species 
were  recorded,  two  being  new  to  the  County,  24  new  to  TF17  (a  well 
worked  square)  and  51  new  to  the  site.  Ivy  Wood  is  a  very  mixed  wood 
of  both  broadleaved  and  conifers  and  with  larch  and  pine  plantations, 
and  the  numbers  of  species  and  specimens  were  consequently  large  and 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  fungi.  The  honey  fungus  (Armillaria  mellea) 
was  very  prevalent  all  through  the  forest,  as  it  was  in  1983  all  over 
the  County  (as  witness  a  number  of  stumps  in  front  of  the  tea  venue  at 
Wragby  Village  Hall,  which  presented  a  very  colourful  picture  of  being 
covered  with  almost  golden  fruiting  bodies  of  this  species).  The  new 
County  records  were  Hygrophorus  cossus,  the  almost  white  specimens  coll¬ 
ected  being  almost  too  slimy  to  hold  after  the  rain,  and  Clavariadelphus 
pistillaris ,  the  largest  of  the  clavarioid  species  in  this  country, 
whose  ochre  coloured  sporophores  were  in  this  instance  up  to  110  mm 
high.  Among  84  other  agarics  and  boleti  noted  were,  a  large  specimen 
of  the  purplish  Cortinarius  purpurascens  ,four  Hebelomas  (H .  saccharol  iens  , 

H .  crus tul ini forme ,  H . sinapizans  and  H . mesophaeum) ,  six  Russulas ,  in¬ 
cluding  the  red  R. Lepida  under  Beech  and  the  purple  R . sardonia  under 
pines,  and  the  slimy  larch  bolete  (Suillus  grevillei)  in  a  larch  plan¬ 
tation  Polypores  included  the  rather  rare  (for  Lincolnshire)  Lenzites 
betulina  on  a  dead  Birch  stump,  and  ten  others.  The  ochre  branched 
Ramaria  stricta,  the  white  Clavulina  cristata,  and  the  sturdy  lavulina 
rugosa.  In  all,  it  was  well  worth  the  wetting  we  got  to  collect  speci¬ 
mens  from  so  many  varied  species. 

Other  general  Meetings  produced  species  as  follows: 

I.  Coppergorse  Plantation  and  Legsby  Green  Lane  in  TF  18  on  the  14th 
May  yielded  33  species  in  all,  one  of  which  (the  myxomycete  Diderma 
umbilicatum ,  kindly  identified  by  Dr  Bruce  Ing)  being  a  new  County 
record.  14  were  new  for  TF18  and  18  were  new  site  records. 

2.  At  Frieston  Shore  on  the  11th  June,  one  specimen  only  Laetiporus 
sulphureus  (new  for  TF34)  was  seen  in  a  very  dry  time. 

3.  Woodnook  Valley  SSSI  was  also  very  dry  for  the  August  meeting,  and 
four  species  only  were  recorded  (including  the  giant  puffball, 
Langermannia  gigantea. 

4.  Welton  Wood  on  the  9th  July  in  TF46  was  also  very  dry,  but  in  the 
wetter  areas  of  the  site  23  species  were  recorded  including  the 
rather  rare  smut  Farysia  olivacea  on  the  Lesser  Pond  Sedge,  which 
is  apparently  a  new  host  record  for  this  species  for  Great  Britain, 
according  to  Miss  Waterhouse,  who  kindly  identified  the  specimen. 

Numerous  specimens  have  been  sent  in  this  year  by  members  and 
others.  Mr  and  Mrs  J  Rowe  have  produced  their  usual  large  crops  of 
specimens  from  many  locations,  resulting  in  the  filling  of  numerous  gaps 
in  the  records,  particularly  in  the  Chambers  Plantation/College  Wood 
complex  providing  four  new  Grid  Square  records  and  some  35  new  site 
records.  Mr  K  Rowland  has  provided  another  month-by-month  record  of 
43  species  from  his  extensive  garden,  as  well  as  lists  and  species  from 
other  locations.  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  her  students  have  again  produced  many 
specimens  from  the  south  of  the  County  from  little-worked  sites,  in¬ 
cluding  one  new  County  record,  Agaricus  litoralis  from  Moulton  Marsh, 
collected  by  Miss  Ayla  Smith,  82  hew  grid  square  records  and  31  new  site 
records,  including  the  earth  star  Geastrum  pectinatum  from  Bourne  Fen, 
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Cyathus  striatus  from  Kirkby  Underwood,  and  Cyathus  olla  from  both 
Kirkby  Underwood  and  Spalding.  Mr  M  B  Houghton  and  his  children  brought 
a  sickly  goldfish  to  me  in  July.  It  had  lesions  on  its  scales  which 
proved  to  be  caused  by  the  parasite  Saprolegnia  parasitica  (a  new  County 
record).  The  fish  died  after  a  few  days,  and  since  it  was  one  of  a 
number  in  an  ornamental  pond,  a  watch  was  kept,  but  no  sign  was  found 
of  a  recurrence  in  the  other  fish.  Mr  J  Duddington  brought  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  specimen  of  Paecilomyces  farinosa  on  a  chrysalis,  which  he 
had  been  trying  to  rear,  in  December.  Mrs  A  Goodall  brought  in  a  batch 
of  specimens  from  Rowland  Plantation  which  yielded  14  new  grid  square 
and  4  new  site  records;  other  specimens  have  been  received  from  Mrs  I 
Weston  from  Riseholme  and  Surfleet;  Mr  M  Pool  from  Stapleford  Wood;  Mr 
Saunders  from  his  lawn  in  Welton,  Mr  J  Millhouse  from  Kirkby  Moor;  the 
Misses  Gibbons,  whose  garden  was  this  year  badly  infested  with  honey 
fungus;  and  Mr  T  Smith  from  Whisby  Gravel  Pit  and  Newton/Haceby  Woods, 
all  these  produced  new  records  for  the  areas  concerned. 

Forays  have  been  led  this  year  for  members  of  the  various  area 
groups  of  the  Trust  at  Donna  Nook  in  TF49,  Maltby  Wood  (TF38),  Messing- 
ham  Quarry  (SE90)  ,  Rigsby  and  Ailby  Woods  (TF47),  Croxby  Pond  Wood 
(TF19)  and  Ingoldsby  Wood  (SK93).  All  these  meetings  resulted  innunbers 
of  new  records . 

Further  forays  have  jointly  been  made  by  Messrs  J  Rowe,  K  Rowland 
and  the  writer  of  this  report  in  Green  Man  Wood  (TF05)  Wilsford  Quarry 
(SK94),  Moor  Farm  Reserve  (TF26)  and  Fishpond  Farm  (TF09).  The  last 
mentioned  is  a  new  site  to  us  on  which  horses  are  reared,  and  the  field 
substrates  are  therefore  very  rich.  There  are  also  low  lying,  damp 
areas  with  alder  carr  and  open  oak  woodland.  The  site  produced  five 
new  County  records  (Coprinus  latisporus  on  horse  apples,  Conocybe 
coprophila  and  C . rickenii  on  the  richly  manured  grassland  with  Conocybe 
subovalis  (not  new)  and  Simocybe  laevigata  among  Carex  debris  in  the 
alder  carr  with  Naucoria  escharoides  (not  new)  .  There  were  also  73  new 
escharoides  Grid  Square  records  and  10  other  new  site  records. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  despite  the  inclement  weather, 
there  has  been  increased  activity  by  members  and  others.  The  number  of 
records  is  again  much  too  large  to  itemise,  but  a  summary  may  be  quoted 
as  follows :- 


Fungus  Foray  Otherwise 


New  County  Records 

2 

11 

New  Grid  Square  Records 

24 

412 

New  Site  Records 

51 

292 

Already  Recorded 

38 

- 

Totals 

115 

715 

Once  again  our  thanks  must  be  placed  on  record  for  assistance  in 
the  identification  of  rare  or  difficult  species,  primarily  to  Miss  G 
M  Waterhouse,  who  has  recently  been  deservedly  honoured  with  the  quali¬ 
fication  D  Sc,  and  our  congratulations  are  extended.  Through  her, 
thanks  are  to  be  recorded  to  Dr  D  Reid  and  Dr  B  Spooner,  both  of  Kew, 
for  help  in  identifying  basidiomycetes  and  ascomycetes  respectively. 
Last,  but  not  least,  thanks  are  due  to  Dr  B  Ing,  of  Chester,  who  is 
always  ready  with  advice  and  assistance,  and  who  has  offered  to  lead 
a  foray  for  us  at  a  future  date  to  be  arranged. 


Fungus  Foray,  Ivy  Wood  TF1473,  15th  October  1973 
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1.  New  County  Records 

Hygrophorus  cossus  (Sow. ex  Berk.)  Fr.,  on  a  ride  under  broadleaf 
trees . 

Clavariadelphus  pistillaris  (Fr.)  Donk,  under  mixed  broadleaf  trees 

2.  New  Records  for  TF17 


Agaricus  silvaticus 

Nolanea  cetrata 

Boletus  badius 

Naucoria  escharoides 

Baeospora  myosura 

Pleurotus  ulmarius 

Clitocybe  ditopus 

Russula  sardonia 

Clitocybe  dicolor 

Russula  lepida 

Cortinarius  purpurascens 

Suillus  grevillei 

Cortinarius  glandicolor 

Ptychogaster  alba 

Galerina  mniophila 

Lenzites  betulina 

Hebeloma  sinapizans 

Clavulina  rugosa 

Hygrocybe  nivea 

Vascellum  pratense 

Lactarius  deterrimus 

Aleuria  aurantia 

Lepiota  procera 

Rutsctoemia  firma 

New  Site  Records 

51  recorded 

Already  on  record 

38  species 

Other  New  County  Records 

Diderma  umbilicatum  Pers 

Croppergorse  PI 

TF18 

Calocera  pallidospathulata  Reid 

Maltby  Wood 

TF38 

Cyathipodia  corium  (Web)  Boud 

Messingham  Pits 

SE90 

Tephrocybe  atrata  (Fr)  Donk 

Rigsby  Wood 

TF49 

Coprinus  latisporus  Orton 

Fishpond  Farm 

TF09 

Conocybe  coprophila  (Kuhn)  Kuhn 

ft  f  1 

TF09 

Conocybe  rickenii  (Schaeff)  Kuhn 

It  ft 

TF09 

Simocybe  laevigate  (Favre)  Orton 
Agaricus  litoralis  (Wakefield  and 

ft  If 

TF09 

Pearson)  K  &  M 

Moulton  Marsh 

TF33 

Saprolegnia  parasitica  Coker 

Willingham 

SK88 

Galerina  graminea  (Vel)  Kuhn 

North  Hykeham 

SK96 

CONCHOLOGY  -  NON  MARINE 
E  J  Redshaw 

Although  recording  of  virtually  any  wildlife  group  can  continue 
indefinitely,  it  is  desirable  to  make  available  the  records  for  any  set 
period  so  that  a  base  line  is  established  against  which  future  trends 
can  be  assessed.  December  1983  marked  the  end  of  a  15  years  period 
during  which  the  non-marine  molluscs  of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humber¬ 
side  have  received  considerable  attention,  in  spite  of  the  large  area 
involved  and  the  small  number  of  recorders  in  the  county  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  survey  of  this  group. 

The  survey  involved  the  plotting  of  all  records  for  the  period  1969 
to  1983  onto  10  km  square  maps  for  each  species,  and  has  highlighted 
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the  contraction  in  the  range  of  several  species,  and  even  the  extinction 
in  the  two  counties  of  two  species  that  were  present  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  The  map  shows  the  number  of  species  recorded 
per  10  km  square  up  to  31st  December  1983.  The  coverage  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  help  and  enthusiasm  of  several  members  of  the 
Union  who  have  contributed  records.  In  particular  special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mrs  V  Wilkin  for  carrying  out  systematic  recording  in  South 
Humberside  since  1973,  and  for  regularly  recording  molluscs  at  field 
meetings,  and  to  Mr  P  J  Wilson  for  sending  specimens  obtained  from 
aquatic  habitats  whilst  carrying  out  his  survey  of  Corixids  during  1970- 
1973.  Valuable  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  Mrs  A  Goodall,  Mrs 
S  Barker,  Dr  C  Extance  (Anglian  Water)  and  Mr  J  Bratton.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  Dr  M  P  Kerney,  National  non-marine  Molluscs  Recorder  Imp¬ 
erial  College,  London,  for  his  guidance  and  encouragement,  and  for  iden¬ 
tifying  critical  species. 

Work  is  currently  in  hand  to  find  the  first  vice-comital  records 
for  each  species.  Many  of  these  records  are  not  available  in  past 
issues  of  Transactions,  and  have  to  be  located  in  the  records  of  the 
Conchological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Here  again  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr  Kerney  for  searching  the  Society's  records  and  the  manu¬ 
script  records  of  W  D  Roebuck  and  J  W  Taylor  which  are  held  by  the 
Society.  In  several  instances  there  appear  to  be  no  official  vice- 
comital  records,  and  details  have  to  be  found  in  the  records  contributed 
by  the  above-named  Union  members.  Hopefully,  this  historical  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  distribution  maps  will  be  available  for  publication  by 
the  end  of  1984. 


New  10  km  records  found  during  1983  were  as  follows :- 


by  Mrs  V  Wilkin :- 

Legsby  Green  Lane  and  Cropper  Gorse  Plantation  TF157853 


Arion  ater 
Arion  hortensis  agg 
Arianta  arbustorum 
Vitrea  crystallina 
Carychium  tridentatum 
Welton  High  and  Low  Wood  TF  465705 


Arion  circumscriptus 
Arion  intermedius 
Candidula  intersecta 
Euconolus  fulvus 


Ena  obsura  Cochlodina  laminata 

Helicella  itala 

Stainf ield  Wood  TF  116724 

Oxyloma  pfeifferi 
Bain  Valley  TF  250786 

Milax  budapestensis 

by  Mr  T  Smith :- 

Ewerby  Pond  TF  145499 

Lymnaea  palustris  Acroloxus  lacustris 

Culverthorpe  Lake  TF  020400 


Acroloxus  lacustris 
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53 

61 

55 

48 

54 

63 

40 

54 

25, 

)) 

45 

51 

83 

69 

52 

54 

63 

43 

35 

43 

58 

68 

44 

55 

60 

24 

46 

50 

33 

39 

42 

49 

32 

54 

63 

53 

48 

62 

38 

50 

44 

44 

61 

41 

68 

43 

64 

65 

40 

44 

44 

42 

60 

59 

50 

52 

47 

54 

57 

60 

43 

58 

55 

30 

66 

59 

40 

49 

51 

46 

12 

46 

51 

48 

52 

72 

44 

41 

II 

- 

51 

46 

83 

61 

5Q 

39 

51 

55 

53 

47 

Number  of  species  of  molluscs 

per  10km  square  at  31st  December  1983 


THE  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE  &  S  HUMBERSIDE 

by 

JOE  DUDDINGTON  &  REX  JOHNSON 

This  long-awaited  work  by  two  expert  members  of  the  LNU  lists  the 
species  which  have  occurred  in  the  county,  with  an  indication  of  their 
present  status  and  where  they  may  be  sought,  with  notes  on  their  habits 
and  the  food  plants  of  their  larvae.  The  whole  is  supplied  with  an 
indexing  system  which  is  very  easy  to  use  both  for  English  and  Latin 
names.  The  book  also  contains  brief  introductions  to  the  geology, 
flora,  fauna  and  weather  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  state  of  conservation 
of  the  habitats,  all  by  "guest"  writers. 

299  pages  plus  6-page  supplement  Price  £6.90 

plus  £1  p  &  p. 

Orders  to:  Hon  Sales  Secretary 

Mrs  E  V  Pennell, 

47  Ridge  View  Road, 

Bracebridge  Heath, 

Lincoln , 

LN4  2LH 
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LEPIDOPTERA 
J  H  Duddington 


BUTTERFLIES 


From  my  own  observations  and  those  of  other  members  the  year  has 
been  quite  good  for  indigenous  species,  but  numbers  were  certainly  down 
on  the  previous  year.  Migrants  visited  us  in  force  and  made  1983 
memorable . 

The  spring  started  cold  and  wet  many  species  were  two  weeks  late 
in  emerging. 

The  Small  and  Large  White  were  not  as  plentiful  as  last  year,  due 
probably  to  lack  of  immigrants.  Orange-tips  were  widespread  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  nearly  all  the  Sweetrocket  I  examined  in  gardens  produced  their 
larvae.  Brimstones,  one  of  our  largest  living  butterflies,  are  now 
common  in  Lincolnshire.  Miss  Jayne  Knight  observed  an  early  one  on  the 
wing  in  Southrey  Wood  on  the  28th  January. 

The  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  invasion  of  Clouded  Yellow  which 
came  to  us  from  North  Africa  and  South  Europe.  The  previous  Clouded 
Yellow  influx  was  1947/48.  Mathew  Oates  of  the  BBCS  remarks  that  the 
first  Clouded  Yellows  were  recorded  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  South 
Hampshire  coast  on  the  6th  June.  Mrs  V  Wilkin  observed  one  flying  on 
Messingham  Nature  Reserve  on  the  5th  June  and  the  last  one  11th  October. 
The  largest  numbers  were  seen  there  in  August  and  30+  were  counted  on 
the  reserve  in  one  day.  This  lovely  butterfly  was  widespread  in 
Lincolnshire.  Let  us  hope  we  will  not  have  to  wait  another  35  years 
before  we  see  Clouded  Yellows  in  our  County. 

Russell  Bretherton  who  compiles  the  migration  records  for  the 
British  Isles  has  had  several  thousand  records  for  the  Clouded  Yellow 
this  year. 

The  Browns  were  late  in  emerging.  Meadow  Brown,  Ringlet  and  Gate¬ 
keeper  were  about  in  average  numbers  but  the  Small  Heath  appeared  to 
be  scarce  in  many  of  its  usual  habitats.  The  Speckled  Wood  was  observed 
in  many  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Woodlands,  where  the  numbers  were 
often  small.  It  was  not  recorded  from  South  Humberside. 

In  the  Scunthorpe  area  the  Grayling  appears  to  be  making  a  come¬ 
back.  A  visit  to  Messingham  Common  on  the  7th  of  August  revealed  about 
a  dozen  on  the  wing,  whereas  last  year  none  were  recorded. 

Several  Grayling  were  found  on  the  Winterton  Road  near  Risby  Warren 
where  they  had  apparently  been  knocked  out  by  traffic.  More  were  ob¬ 
served  flying  over  rough  ground  after  further  investigation  of  the  area. 

Rex  Johnson  visited  Crowle  Waste  on  the  3rd  July  and  found  the 
Large  Heath  abundant,  the  extraction  of  peat  on  the  borders  of  the 
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reserve  has  not  had  any  immediate  effect  on  numbers. 

It  was  a  good  year  for  the  Wall  Brown  which  produced  two  broods 
but  the  second  was  not  as  prolific  as  the  second  brood  in  1982. 

Large  and  Small  Skippers  were  about  in  good  numbers,  the  Grizzled 
Skipper  had  a  good  year  in  its  Woodland  habitats.  Mr  Pilcher  reported 
three  colonies  from  the  Woodhall  area. 

Four  species  of  Hairstreak  were  recorded.  The  Purple  Hairstreak 
was  plentiful  where  oaks  are  found  and  larvae  were  quite  numerous  in 
South  Humberside.  Brown  Hairstreak  ova  were  seen  on  blackthorn  in  the 
Bardney  woodlands  but  the  Lincolnshire  colonies  appear  to  be  small. 
Green  Hairstreaks  were  back  to  normal  numbers  in  their  Coastal  habitats 
after  the  paucity  of  1982. 

Mrs  J  Ostler  recorded  Green  Hairstreak  from  Robert's  Field  - 
Lincolnshire  Gate  Scrubbs.  The  White  Letter  Hairstreak  was  recorded  from 
Burton  Pits  in  1976  by  Mr  M  Townsend,  ova  were  found  this  year  in  the 
same  area  on  young  Wych  Elms  by  Mr  P  Cawdell. 

Some  Hairstreaks  seen  by  Miss  N  Goom  in  Bourne  Woods  were  flying 
around  Elms  and  could  have  been  this  species. 

It  was  a  very  good  year  for  the  Common  Blue.  They  are  spreading 
rapidly  and  large  numbers  were  reported  from  many  areas,  and  singles 
were  seen  in  gardens  in  Lincoln.  For  the  Holly  Blue  it  is  a  very  diff¬ 
erent  story.  Only  one  sighting  at  Heighington,  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  of  this  pretty  little  Butterfly  which  once  was  found  as 
far  as  the  Humber. 


The  generally  common  Small  Copper  had  a  poor  year  but  Mrs  V  Wilkin 
observed  a  rare  white  variety  on  the  27th  September  at  Messingham  Nature 
Reserve.  It  flew  off  before  a  photograph  could  be  taken. 

The  Vanessids  had  another  good  year  but  the  numbers  were  down  on 
1982.  Red  Admiral  produced  few  early  immigrants  but  became  common  in 
August  and  September.  The  Peacock  was  plentiful  but  never  reached  1982 
numbers. I  observed  many  flying  around  a  rabbit  warren  on  the  1st  March 
where  no  doubt  they  had  spent  the  winter  months.  An  archaeologist  who 
was  in  the  tower  of  Winteringham  Church  observed  many  Peacocks  awakening 
from  hibernation. 

Another  butterfly  which  had  a  poor  season  was  the  Small  Tortoise¬ 
shell.  Many  survived  hibernation  but  the  long  cold  wet  Spring  may  have 
killed  off  early  larvae.  Only  occasional  specimens  of  the  migrant 
Painted  Lady  were  seen  on  buddleia.  Mrs  P  Alsan  saw  two  tatty  specimens 
sunning  themselves  on  a  roadway  at  Twigmore  on  the  6th  June.  They 
probably  came  over  with  the  Clouded  Yellows. 

Evidence  suggests  the  Comma  is  now  breeding  in  local  woods  and 
spreading  rapidly.  Mrs  W  Johnson  observed  one  in  her  garden  at  Messing— 
ham  and  another  was  seen  in  Scunthorpe  which  was  my  most  northerly 
record.  A  late  sighting  by  Mr  R  Goy  was  for  Lincoln  on  26th  October. 

White  Admirals  appear  to  be  increasing.  A  strong  breeding  colony 
was  found  in  Stainfield  Wood,  during  the  LNU  meeting  in  July.  There 
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were  about  15  sightings  another  39  adults  were  reported  from  Hatton  Wood 
and  two  pre-hibernation  larvae  were  found. 

This  year  two  Camberwell  Beauty  butterflies,  a  Scandinavian  species, 
were  recorded  by  Mr  R  Cawdell.  They  were  feeding  together  on  bramble 
blossom  on  20th  September  on  the  dismantled  railway  line  between 
Southrey  and  Bardney.  This  rare  butterfly  is  now  visiting  us  more  fre¬ 
quently  after  being  an  absentee  for  over  seventy  years. 

I  think  we  need  not  despair  as  many  of  our  Lincolnshire  butterflies 
are  spreading  and  increasing  in  numbers. 

MOTHS 


Moths  were  very  late  in  appearing,  the  spring  nights  being  very 
cold,  and  Sallow  bloom  not  out  until  the  middle  of  April. 

Mr  R  Johnson  visited  Scotton  Common  on  the  16th  April  and  found 
seven  species  on  blossom.  Twin-spot  Quaker  0 . munda  (common).  Common 
Quaker  0 . stabilis ;  Pine  Beauty  P . f lammea ;  Small  Quaker  0 . cruda ;  Clouded 
Drab  0. incerta;  Podered  Quaker  0. gracilis ;  Hebrew  Character  0 .gothica 
Mr  A  E  Smith  observed  the  Light  Orange  Underwing,  A . notha ,  flying  around 
aspens  in  Callans  Lane  Wood  on  the  5th  April  and  in  Wickenby  Wood. 
Mercury  Vapour  light  did  not  attract  the  near  hundred  species  of  1982, 
but  only  around  sixty  species  when  a  night  coincided  with  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  . 

Mr  C  Potts  reported  a  Red  Swordgrass,  Xylena  vetusta,  disturbed 
from  a  hedge  in  Goxhill  on  the  23rd  October.  This  is  a  rare  moth  in 
Lincolnshire  the  first  LNU  record  being  1892,  at  Market  Rasen  and  Harts- 
holme  Wood.  There  was  also  a  single  one  from  Barton  on  Humber  in  1945. 
Mr  Potts  sent  an  interesting  observation  on  the  Deaths-head  Hawk, 
A.atropos ,  which  I  quote  in  full  as  received: 

"On  the  26th  June  at  about  10.30  pm  I  was  watching  my  bee  hives 
of  which  I  have  four  just  outside  the  living  room  window.  All  are  ill¬ 
uminated  by  the  light  from  the  room.  As  I  was  watching  a  very  large 
moth  appeared  and  circled  around  the  hives.  I  went  outside  with  a  torch 
and  identified  the  moth  as  a  Deaths-head  Hawk.  It  was  a  still  night 
and  the  bees  were  busy  ripening  nectar  and  a  strange  smell  of  partly 
ripened  honey  filled  the  air.  The  moth  hovered  in  front  of  each  hive 
in  turn  seeming  to  sample  the  odour  for  about  five  minutes.  It  then 
went  away,  but  returned  after  a  further  five  minutes  and  again  hovered 
in  front  of  the  hives.  Finally  it  settled  on  the  entrance  board  and 
entered  the  hive.  The  bees  gave  a  loud  "roar"  similar  to  that  made  when 
a  hive  is  topped  but  of  longer  duration  and  a  lower  pitch.  I  shone  the 
torch  into  the  hive  entrance  but  the  moth  was  not  visible  and  therefore 
it  must  have  gone  up  into  the  combs.  The  bees  did  not  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  moth  remained  in  the  hive  for  about  ten  minutes  after  which 
it  again  appeared  on  the  entrance  board  and  tried  to  take  off.  It  had 
great  difficulty  rising  so  I  put  down  my  finger  and  it  flew  up  my  arm 
and  away.  I  watched  on  subsequent  nights  but  it  did  not  return." 

It  was  a  very  good  year  for  migrant  moths,  the  highlight  of  the 
year  being  the  Vestal  Rhodometra  sacraria  which  was  flushed  from  rough 
ground  on  the  Messingham  Nature  Reserve  by  Mr  Pilcher  and  myself  on  the 
7th  September.  One  came  to  light  on  Scotton  Common  on  the  13th 
September  and  another  from  South  Thoresby  in  October.  Our  only  other 
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record  was  from  Gibraltar  Point  in  1979. 

The  Convolvulus  Hawk  H. convolvuli  was  fairly  numerous  this  year 
seven  from  South  Thoresby,  two  from  South  Ferriby  Cement  Works  (1st 
September)  and  singles  from  Thorpe  on  the  Hill  -  Scunthorpe  and  Alk- 
borough.  (The  Ferriby  Cement  Works  attracts  migrant  Hawk  Moths  each 
year,  and  it  is  a  possibility  that  the  Humber  may  be  a  migration  route). 

The  Humming-bird  Hawk  Moth  M. stellatarum  is  one  of  the  migrant 
hawks  arriving  here  in  varying  numbers  from  the  continent.  They  dart 
about  in  the  sunshine  in  gardens  and  other  flowery  places.  One  of  these 
moths  was  timed  and  was  seen  to  visit  194  flowers  in  seven  minutes. 
Mr  Mason  observed  one  on  the  19t.h  June  in  his  Lincoln  garden,  another 
from  Scunthorpe  17th  July  and  Messingham  26th  August. 

Another  moth,  the  Nut-tree  Tuffet  Colocasia  coryli,  which  I  have 
never  seen  is  described  as  rare  in  Lincolnshire,  but  has  been  recorded 
in  singles  each  year  at  South  Thoresby  by  Mr  Pilcher. 

A  moth  that  is  extending  its  range  is  the  Pine  Hawk  Hyloicus 
pinastri.  It  is  fairly  common  in  Norfolk  but  up  to  this  year  we  have 
had  only  three  records  from  the  South  of  the  County.  On  the  8th  July 
of  this  year  it  was  found  at  Kirkby  Moor  and  on  pine  trunks  at  Ostler's 
Holt  on  12th  July.  The  species  should  be  looked  for  in  other  Lincoln¬ 
shire  pine  woods. 

On  the  23rd  July  at  a  LNU  field  meeting  at  Stainfield  Wood  the 
Orange  Thorn,  Angerona  prunaria,  was  seen.  Mr  A  E  Smith  also  reported 
this  attractive  species  from  Stainfield  on  the  9th  and  22nd  July.  It 
is  a  very  local  species  in  Lincolnshire  restricted  to  a  few  wooded 
areas . 

The  year  proved  a  good  one  for  the  attractive  Red  Underwing, 
C .nupta,  which  was  widespread  and  very  plentiful  on  sugar  patches  in 
Goxhill  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Mr  L  Lyon  gave  me  a  photograph  of  a 
moth  he  had  taken  on  Brumby  Nature  Reserve  about  the  end  of  July.  It 
resembled  a  Grizzled  Skipper  butterfly  but  a  closer  look  showed  it  to 
be  a  melanic  Mother  Skipton  moth  Euclidimera  mi.  It  was  very  late 
emerging,  the  usual  time  being  late  May  and  early  June. 

"The  Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  of  South  Humberside"  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  and  has  induced  many  lepidopterists  to  send  in  their 
records,  a  very  valuable  list  of  about  400  species  from  Bardney  and 
Lissington  came  from  Mr  G  Hargett  the  Head  Forester  who  worked  this 
area  from  1973  to  1978. 

Other  interesting  species 


Burnet  Companion  Ectypa  glyphica  17th  June,  Red  Hill  Goulceby  AES 
Barred  Hook-tip,  Drepana  cultraria  4th  June,  Ancaster  Valley  AES 
White  Satin,  Leucoma  salicis  9th  July,  Welton  28th  July  Crowle  Waste 
JHD 

Small  Elephant  Hawk,  Deilephila  porcellus,  3rd  July  Messingham  RJ 
Pine  Beauty  Panolis  flamminea  16th  April  Scotton  Common  RJ 
Small  Purple  Bars  Phytometra  viridaria  13th  June  Twigmore  JHD 
Straw  Point  Rivula  sericaelis  19th  August  Langholme  Wood  SB  JHD 
Treble-line  Meristis  trigammica  19th,  26th  August  Langholme  Wood  Far 
Ings  SB 
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Small  Nutmeg  Scotogramma  trifolii  26th  July  Crowle  Waste  18th  August 
Langholme  Wood  SB 

Souther  Wainscot  Leucania  straminea  5th  August  "Far  Ings"  Barton  JHD 
SB 

Brown-veined  Wainscot  Nonagria  dissoluta  5th  August  "Far  Ings"  Barton 
SB  JHD 

Rufus  Wainscot  Coenobia  rufa  25th  August  "Far  Ings"  Barton  JHD 
Starwort  Shark  Cucillis  asteris  larva  South  Ferriby  VW 

Reddish  Pine  Carpet  Thera  firmata  23rd  September  Scotton  Common  RJ  JHD 
Brindled  Green  Mottle  Dryobotes  eremita  23rd  September  Scotton  Common 
JD 

Dotted  Rustic  Rhyacia  simulans  Washingborough  18th  September  Scunthorpe 
24th  September,  South  Thoresby  AEB  JD  REMP 
Scarce  Silver  Lines  Pseudoips  bicolorana  Messingham  Nature  Reserve  JHD 
Cream-bordered  Green  Earias  clorana  8th  July  "Far  Ings"  6th  July 
Messingham  NRSBJHD 

Haworth's  Crescent  Celaena  haworthic  28th  July  Crowle  Waste  JHD 
Scarce  Vapourer  Orgyia  recens  July  Larvae  Messingham  NR  JHD 
Obscure  Wainscot  Laucania  obsoleta  8th  July  Messingham  Nature  Reserve 
16th  July  "Far  Ings"  RJ  SB 

Silky  Wainscot  Chilodes  marituma  8th  July  Messingham  Nature  Reserve 
15th  July  "Far  Ings"  RJ  SB 

Shell  Scallop  Rheumaptera  undulata  28th  July  Crowle  Waste  SB 
Fen  Wainscot  Orenostola  phragmitidis  5th  August  "Far  Ings"  12th  August 
Messingham  Nature  Reserve  RJ  JHD 
Small  Clouded  Brindle  Apamea  unaminus  July  Riseholme  JHD 
Wood  Carpet  Epirrhoe  rivata  July  Riseholme  JHD 
Old  Lady  Mormo  maura  31st  July  North  Hykeham  NB 

Purple  Thorn  Selenia  tetralunari  larvae  September  Twyford  Forest  JHD 
Scarce  Footman  Eilema  complana  21st  July  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 
Heart  and  Club  Agrotis  clavis  July  Gibralter  Point  REMP 
Sand  Dart  Agrotis  ripae  larvae  September  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 
Pearly  Underwing  Peridroma  porplyrea  29th  September  Wildesworth  RJ 
Pale  Shining  Arches  Polia  nitens  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 
Bordered  Gothic  Heliophobus  reticulata  Late  June  Coast  REMP 
Marsh  Buff  Hydrillula  palustris  8th  June  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 
Slender  Brindle  Apamea  scolopacina  16th  August  South  Thoresby  REMP 
Yellow  Quaker  Agrochola  macelenta  October  South  Thoresby  REMP 
Barred  Rivulet  Perizoma  bifaciata  larvae  Woodhall  REMP 
Yellow-barred  Brindle  Acasis  viretata  South  Thoresby  2  broods  REMP 
Yellow  Belle  Aspitates  ochrearia  2  broods  Gibraltar  Point  Saltfleetby 
REMP 

Tawny  Pinion  Lithophane  semibrunnea  Muckton  (ident  by  REMP) 

Barred  Sallow  Tiliacea  aurago  18th  August  South  Thoresby  REMP 
Satyne  Pug  Eupithecia  satyrata  (larvae  on  meadowsweet)  July  Calceby  Beck 
Marsh  REMP 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  following :- 
Mrs  W  Johnson,  Mrs  P  Absam,  Miss  N  Goom,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Mrs  V  Wilkin, 
Mrs  J  Osier,  Miss  J  Knight,  Mrs  K  Heath,  Mrs  R  M  Rowe,  Mr  R  Johnson, 
Mr  S  Bos,  Mr  R  Pilcher,  Mr  E  A  Smith,  Mr  C  Potts,  Mr  N  Barnes,  Mr  K 
Rowland,  Mr  G  Posnett,  Mr  &  Mrs  Eyre,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  E  Binding,  Mr  J  Redshaw 
Mr  E  Mason,  Mr  P  N  Cawdell,  Mr  L  Lyon,  Mr  G  Haggett,  Mr  V  Knight,  Mr 
H  E  Beaumont,  Mr  B  Wilkinson,  Lincolnshire  and  Humberside  Trust  for 
Nature  Conservation,  Mr  R  Goy. 
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Another  attractive  butterfly  increasing  in  numbers  extending  in 
range  northwards  is  the  Comma.  Mr  R  Giles  sighted  12  in  Austacre  Wood 
on  the  23rd  March  (should  be  Auster  Wood  (Bourne)). 


ORNITHOLOGY 
E  J  Garlick 

During  1983  the  Ornithological  section  met  at  least  once  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  The  January  meeting  on  the  Humber  bank,  led  by 
Ken  Wilson,  was  notable  for  foxes  viewed  at  quite  close  quarters  as  they 
sought  refuge  from  the  hunt  near  the  river  bank.  In  February,  in  the 
south  of  the  county,  Tom  Walker  led  us  on  the  Welland  bank  on  a  shocking 
day  of  rain,  wind  and  sleet.  Thirty  five  species  were  recorded  in¬ 
cluding  approx  2,000  geese,  probably  Brent,  seen  with  difficulty  through 
the  gloom.  The  last  winter  meeting  was  near  Temple  Bruer  in  March, 
where  the  habitats  included  green  lane  with  good  hedges,  fox  covert, 
open  arable  and  a  churchyard  where  Tawny  Owls  have  a  daytime  roost  in 
old  yews.  The  pellets  collected  contained  mainly  rat  bones. 

The  summer  programme  started  in  April  on  the  coast  at  Howden's 
Pullover,  south  of  Donna  Nook,  for  spring  passage  birds,  with  Ken  Wilson 
again  leading.  Among  the  42  species  recorded  were  8  Wheatear,  several 
Yellow  Wagtail,  Swallow,  Sand-Martin  and  Willow  Warbler,  and  a  flock 
of  12  Magpies.  Also  in  April  a  foray  into  Nottinghamshire  was  led  by 
Joan  Knibb  to  Bole  Ings.  Good  hedgerows,  some  marsh  and  the  river  banks 
gave  us  47  species,  and  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent  there  were  good 
views  over  Lea  marshes  where  Curlew  and  Redshank  were  much  in  evidence. 
The  May  meeting  was  held  at  Irnham  in  Far  Old  North  Wood,  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Sir  Simon  Benton  Jones,  on  a  cloudy  and  showery  day  -  not 
the  best  conditions  for  bird  song.  The  late  evening  meeting  in  June 
for  Nightjars  was  led  by  Terry  Wells  who  had  been  the  speaker  at  one 
of  the  LNU  winter  meetings.  Terry  met  us  at  Thorne  colliery  for  a  most 
interesting  and  successful  walk  through  part  of  Thorne  peat  moor. 
Plants  recorded  before  the  Nightjars  commenced  churning  included  Bog- 
rosemary,  Cranberry  and  Marsh  Cinquefoil.  In  July  an  ornithological 
meeting  led  by  Ted  Smith  preceded  the  general  meeting  in  Welton  Woods. 
Fourteen  nests  were  reported  in  the  heronry  this  year,  and  the  meeting 
was  notable  for  the  quantity  of  warblers  and  tits,  Magpies  and  Jays. 
In  August  a  visit  was  paid  to  Besthorpe  and  Girton  pits  on  Trentside 
in  Nottinghamshire  for  early  autumn  passage  birds.  Common  and  Arctic 
Tern  were  on  the  move,  300  Golden  Plover  had  arrived  and  were  resting 
on  reclaimed  land  alongside  12  statuesque  Heron.  Common  Sandpiper  was 
recorded  together  with  2  Ringed  Plover,  Snipe  and  Teal  were  numerous 
in  the  reed  beds,  and  a  Shelduck  with  5  young  was  seen  on  the  open 
water . 

The  September  meeting  was  led  by  Norah  Goom  on  the  sea  bank  at 
Wainfleet,  when  a  good  variety  of  waders  was  recorded.  In  October  Peter 
Corringham  led  in  the  north  from  Tetney  Haven  across  the  salt  marsh  and 
mud  flats.  Forty  six  species  were  recorded  including  thirteen  wader 
species,  a  small  party  of  Brent  Geese,  and  40  Wigeon. 

The  November  and  December  meetings  were  designed  partly  as  counts 
for  the  BT0  winter  atlas.  The  November  meeting  at  Fishponds  Farm, 
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Usselby  was  welcomed  by  the  owner,  Mr  Shovelton  who  is  very  willing  for 
naturalists  to  enjoy  a  walk  on  his  land.  There  is  a  variety  of  habitat, 
including  open  water,  alder  carr,  a  small  copse  and  open  arable.  Forty 
three  species  were  recorded  on  this  occasion,  LNU  members  had  previously 
surveyed  the  farm  in  the  breeding  season.  On  the  day  of  the  December 
meeting  at  the  Bardney  Sugar  Beet  settling  pits  most  of  the  water  was 
frozen,  but  birds  were  numerous  on  the  fen  and  on  the  scrubby 
ground  between  the  pits  where  62  Brambling  were  counted,  and  a  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker.  Forty  five  species  were  recorded  during  the  day, 
including  Dunlin,  Snipe  and  Teal.  Some  2,000  Mallard  were  on  Nocton 
Fen  with  Pheasant  and  Red-legged  Partridge.  Jackdaws,  Rooks,  Carrion 
Crows  and  Magpies  and  Black-headed  Gulls  were  out  in  force,  and  2  Short¬ 
eared  Owls  were  seen  quartering  the  fenland  banks.  A  second  meeting 
in  December  was  in  Greenman  wood  by  kind  permission  of  Blankney  Estates. 
The  flocks  of  finches  taking  advantage  of  the  pheasant  feeding  stations 
included  one  of  150  Greenfinch.  Two  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  were  re¬ 
corded. 

In  addition  to  the  programmed  meetings  members  took  part  in  the 
BT0  winter  Gull  roost  count  in  January,  and  the  Swan  survey  from  April 
to  June,  and  winter  atlas  counts  in  several  areas  which  had  been  under 
recorded.  Features  of  this  year's  records  have  been  an  increase  in 
Owls,  particularly  Barn  Owl,  and  a  very  marked  increase  in  all  the 
Corvidae.  Groups  of  up  to  30  Jackdaws  and  large  groups  of  Magpies  have 
been  recorded  from  many  parts  of  the  county.  Rooks  appear  to  have  in¬ 
creased  markedly  since  the  last  rookery  survey  in  1980  and  Carrion  Crow 
has  been  recorded  in  Fen  border  areas  where  it  had  not  been  seen  pre¬ 
viously.  Jays  have  been  far  more  numerous  in  woodland  records. 

Winter  Gull  Roost  Survey 


The  BT0  decennial  National  Gull  Roost  Census  took  place  in  January 
1983.  In  Lincolnshire  three  inland  sites,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Humber 
and  Wash  were  counted.  The  birds  were  counted  as  they  flew  into  the 
roost,  different  counters  being  allocated  to  each  flight  line.  Gulls 
started  to  arrive  at  the  roosts  by  mid  afternoon  and  continued  until 
after  dusk  when  cold  and  poor  light  put  an  end  to  the  counts. 


Results 


Site  BhG 


Apex  Pits  SK9266  (N  Hykeham)  16200 
Langtoft  Pits  TF1110  4300 
Covenham  Res  TF3496  1370 
Read's  Island  SE9723  8331 
Humber  S  Bank  TA2711  to  TA3406  25000 
Wash  (Lines)  TF5657  to  TF4729  7090 

County  Totals  62291 


Key  to  species :- 

Bhg  Black-headed  Gull 
CG  Common  Gull 
HG  Herring  Gull 
LBbG  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 


CG 

HG 

LBbG 

GBbG 

SG 

BG 

Total 

1095 

630 

36 

90 

18051 

250 

4550 

1930 

85 

14 

33$9 

3354 

417 

32 

984 

1591 

14709 

12000 

3000 

3 

1500 

41503 

6697 

1014 

16 

852 

15669 

25326 

5146 

55 

2488 

984 

1591 

97831 

GBbG  Great  Black-backed  Gull 
SG  Small  Gulls 
BG  Big  Gulls 
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AN  ECOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  TWIGMOOR  WARREN 
1.  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  SOILS 
M  R  D  Seaward 


Introduction 


The  terms  'heath',  'moor'  and  'warren'  are  often  abused,  and  the 
interpretation  of  maps  using  this  terminology  is  often  misleading.  In 
Lincolnshire  all  these  terms  are  extensively  used,  but  tend  to  be  local¬ 
ized  in  their  practice  (Seaward,  1981). 

Warrens,  with  the  exception  of  Heydour  and  Linwood,  are  to  be  found 
near  Scunthorpe  on  the  cover  sand  areas  which  nestle  in  the  western 
scarp,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  Lincoln  Cliff.  The  term  'heath'  is  ass¬ 
ociated  with  the  Limestone  or  Lincoln  Heath.  The  term  'moor'  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  widely  used,  and  has  been  incorporated  into  numerous  village 
names  such  as  Carlton-le-Moorland ,  Holton-le-Moor  and  Twigmoor.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  moors  are  distributed  in  the  cover  sand  areas  to  the 
west  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  in  the  north  of  the  county,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Lincolnshire  Edge  in  the  south  of  the  county.  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  varying  ecological  conditions  which  prevail,  or  have 
prevailed,  within  these  locations.  Furthermore,  these  terms  are  mainly 
colloquial  and  are  of  little  significance  in  scientific  interpretation. 
They  are,  however,  of  historical  value  and  give  some  indication  of  the 
extent  of  these  lands  during  the  past  few  hundred  years. 

There  is  still  visible  evidence  to  show  how  extensive  heathland 
was  at  one  time  in  Lincolnshire:  small  areas  with  traces  of  the  rich 
associated  flora  still  remain.  A  few  published  accounts  record  the  past 
flora:  Lees  (1900)  noted  how  in  1878  Linwood  Warren  was  a  wet,  peaty 
tract  where  numerous  rare  plants  grew;  examined  about  ten  years  later, 
some  water  cuts  had  been  made  and  many  young  firs  had  encroached  on  the 
moor.  Lees  paid  a  further  visit  in  1897  and  once  again  noted  the  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  the  flora:  the  ground  was  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  well-bushed  heather;  the  wet  heath  had  vanished  in  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  and  as  a  consequence  of  unnatural  interference  had  dev¬ 
eloped  into  a  dry  heath. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  was  also  apparent  in  the  Scunthorpe 
area.  According  to  Woodruffe-Peacock  (1916),  from  1850  to  1892  the  peat 
flashes  of  the  moorland  escarpment  west  of  Crosby  Warren  were  one  of 
the  most  striking  ecological  areas  in  Lincolnshire.  The  series  of  dry 
seasons  which  began  in  1893  wholly  changed  the  characteristics  of  the 
area:  Sphagnum  and  its  associated  species  had  practically  disappeared. 
Lycopodium  alpinum,  discovered  by  W  Fowler  in  1854  on  Crosby  Warren  (see 
Sheppard,  1910)  ,  had  not  too  long  afterwards  been  "usurped  by  the  iron¬ 
works"  according  to  Lees  (1878).  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  cases 
of  rare  plant  species  which  disappeared  from  heathland  sites  at  this 
critical  time.  More  recently  pollution  levels  have  added  to  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Further  details  on  the  decline  of  Lincolnshire  heathlands  over 
the  past  200  years  are  provided  in  Seaward  (1981). 

Woodruffe-Peacock  and  J  Burtt  Davy  visited  Twigmoor  in  1892  -  their 
unpublished  plant  list  is  most  interesting.  Numerous  naturalists,  often 
through  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  field  meetings,  have  visited 
this  important  site  since  that  date,  but  the  first  detailed  work  to  be 
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undertaken  there  was  by  the  author.  This  work  commenced  in  1960  and 
for  five  years  a  detailed  ecological  investigation,  mainly  concerned 
with  the  topograhy,  soils,  hydrology  (including  chemical  analyses)  and 
vegetation,  was  carried  out,  the  results  of  which  formed  part  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  research  programme  (Seaward,  1965).  Since  that  date,  the  author 
has  made  frequent  visits  to  Twigmoor  to  monitor  the  changes.  Although 
certain  aspects  were  published  (Seaward,  1973),  much  of  the  material 
has  remained  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  to  redress  this,  since  Twigmoor, 
like  so  many  lowland  heaths,  is  undergoing  considerable  change,  and 
base-line  data  for  comparative  studies  in  the  future  is  essential  to 
our  understanding  of  ecosystem  dynamics.  This  first  paper  deals  with 
the  topography  and  soils  of  the  site  and  subsequent  papers  will  deal 
with  the  hydrology  and  vegetation. 

Topography 


The  blown  sand  of  North  Lincolnshire  is  particularly  extensive 
along  the  feet  of  the  Liassic,  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  escarpments;  it 
spreads  widely  over  the  Lias  dipslope  to  the  north,  east  and  south-east 
of  Scunthorpe,  and  along  the  crest  and  dipslope  of  the  Oolite  from  Risby 
Warren  to  Manton  Warren.  This  sand  is  not  wholly  wind-blown:  according 
to  Straw  (1963),  the  term  'blown  sand'  is  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
suggests  that  'cover  sands'  is  a  more  useful  connotation,  since  it  in¬ 
dicates  the  blanket-like  spread  of  the  sands  but  does  not  imply  the  mode 
of  origin. 

Soil  profile  work  by  Straw  (1963)  at  Crosby  Warren  indicates  that 
accumulation  of  at  least  the  basal  part  of  the  sands  began  under  very 
cold  conditions,  which  would  preclude  a  thick  vegetation  cover  and  so 
provide  the  opportunity  for  widespread  movement  of  sand  by  wind.  Straw 
tentatively  suggests  that  emplacement  of  the  sand  was  no  later  than 
6,000  BC.  The  source  of  the  sand  lies  in  or  westward  of  the  lower  Trent 
valley.  The  cover  sands  were  laid  down  intermittently  over  a  period 
comprising  much  of  the  Last  Glacial,  Late-glacial  and  Early  Post-glacial 
periods,  and  were  derived  mainly  from  a  Triassic  source. 

The  Lincolnshire  Edge  has  provided  a  barrier  which  has  retained 
the  cover  sand  in  the  characteristic  pockets  witnessed  in  the  Scunthorpe 
area.  From  the  extreme  west  of  Twigmoor  Warren  to  the  summit  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Heights,  the  scarp  slope  rises  from  24  m  (80  ft)  to  55  m 
(180  ft)  in  c.  1 . 5  km  (less  than  a  mile).  The  true  scarp  slope  is  to 
some  extent  masked  by  the  cover  sand.  Borings  showed  the  cover  sand 
to  be  c.3  m  in  depth  over  most  of  Twigmoor  Warren,  which  corresponds 
with  data  from  the  Risby,  Scunthorpe  and  Kirton  areas. 

Twigmoor  Warren  is  32.44  hectares  (80.2  acres)  in  size  and  in  the 
1960s  was  bounded  to  the  west,  north  and  east  by  mixed  woodland  and 
birch  scrub,  and  to  the  south  by  further  heathland  and  sand  workings 
(fig.l).  Since  that  time,  the  invasion  of  birch  over  much  of  both  west 
and  dry  heath  areas  has  been  considerable,  and  the  ecological  con¬ 
sequences  have  been  profound.  The  Warren  lies  mainly  between  24  m  (80 
ft)  and  33.5  m  (100  ft)  above  sea  level,  and  is  longer  in  the  north/ 
south  direction.  Preliminary  investigations  showed  the  area  to  be  more 
interesting  for  study  in  the  east/west  direction  as  corresponding 
changes  in  topography  and  flora  were  repetitive  along  its  length.  In 
view  of  this,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make  more  detailed  ecological 
analyses  for  a  smaller  representative  unit.  Finally  19.25  h  (59.3%  of 
the  Warren)  were  chosen  (fig.l),  being  composed  of  4.8  h  (24.9%)  of  wet 
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heath  and  14.45  h  (75.1%)  of  dry  heath.  The  tentative  boundary  lines 
between  these  two  habitats  show  the  principal  areas  of  open  water  during 
the  winter  months  (fig. 2). 

Soils 


The  division  into  definite  wet  and  dry  heath  areas  is  brought  about 
primarily  by  the  formation  of  an  impermeable  iron  pan  in  the  soil, 
which,  although  relatively  thin  (c.3  cm),  creates  an  effective  barrier 
to  water.  The  pan  appears  within  20  to  30  cm  of  the  ground  level  over 
the  majority  of  the  ridge  areas,  but  sinks  to  a  depth  of  more  than  80 
cm  in  the  wet  heath  pockets  (fig. 3).  This  increase  in  depth  is  brought 
about  partly  by  the  deposition  of  organic  material  at  the  surface  level. 

Podzol  soils  are  frequent  in  the  freely-drained  cover  sands  around 
Scunthorpe,  and  at  Twigmoor  the  conditions  are  such  that  beneath  the 
apparently  leached  horizon  there  is  a  thin,  continuous  iron  pan  with 
a  shiny-black  accumulation  of  organic  matter  at  its  surface.  Varied 
nomenclature  has  been  applied  to  the  description  of  this  type  of  soil 
stratification,  but  they  are  best  included  under  the  heading  of  'thin 
iron  pan  soils'.  A  general  description  of  a  dry  heath  soil  profile  at 
Twigmoor  is  provided  in  Seaward  (1973). 

Similar  soil  profiles  develop  in  the  wet  heath  areas,  but  the 
litter  and  humus  layers  are  much  more  prominent  and  influential;  the 
thin  iron  pan  is  deeper,  and  the  accumulation  of  moisture  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  shallow  'peat'  at  the  surface. 

The  convex  nature  of  the  pan  in  the  ridge  areas  is  such  that  water 
encountering  this  barrier  moves  outwards  along  the  downward  sloping  pan 
surfaces,  partly  under  the  influence  of  gravity  and  partly  under  hydro¬ 
static  pressure.  Where  the  water  from  this  sub-surface  flows  and  from 
general  percolation  encounters  the  impervious  stratum  in  the  wet  heath 
pockets,  it  begins  to  accumulate  on  it,  filling  the  pore  space  of  the 
overlying  deposit  as  a  rising  water-table.  The  presence  of  a  visible 
water-table  is  therefore  not  only  determined  by  the  amount  of  rainfall 
and  the  time  of  the  year,  but  also  by  the  nature  and  inclination  of  the 
iron  pan,  the  slope  of  the  ground  surface,  and  the  extent  of  water  accu¬ 
mulation  behind  the  seepage  line  (fig. 3). 

The  Twigmoor  iron  pans  were  encountered,  especially  in  the  dry 
heath  areas,  by  careful  probing  with  a  soil  auger,  at  a  relatively  con¬ 
stant  level  beneath  the  ground  level.  The  depth  at  which  the  iron  pan 
lay  was  easy  to  determine  and  map,  as  the  pan  provided  a  resistance  to 
the  auger;  this  measurement  could  be  confirmed  by  inspection  of  the 
distal  end  of  the  auger,  the  screw  edge  of  which  would  bear  distinct 
traces  of  the  shiny  black/rusty  brown  pan.  Pans  were  found  to  be 
present  in  all  the  dry  heath  areas  examined.  By  relating  the  above  data 
to  surface  contours  (determined  clinometrically ) ,  a  clear  picture  of 
the  pan  and  its  water-retentive  powers  can  be  determined  both  vertically 
(fig. 3)  and  horizontally  (fig. 4). 

As  well  as  delimiting  wet  and  dry  heath  areas,  the  formation  of 
a  continuous  impermeable  iron  pan  influences  water-table  levels  in,  and 
water  movement  from,  successive  wet  heath  pockets,  and  consequently  the 
vegetation  each  supports.  The  different  water  regimes,  and  their  chem¬ 
ical  constituents,  are  responsible  for  a  wide  variation  in  plant  comm¬ 
unities  on  Twigmoor  Warren.  These  aspects  of  the  investigation  will 
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be  covered  in  subsequent  contributions  to  this  journal. 
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rig.  1.  LOCATION  OF  TWIGMOOR  WARREN 

Major  area  of  investigation  (x)  enclosed  by  discontinuous  line: 
the  two  grid  lines  intersect  at  reference  44/93.. 05.. 

(From  Seaward,  1973) 
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Fig.  2.  MAJOR  AREA  OF  INVESTIGATION  (see  x  on  Fig.  1) 

Contours  at  10'  intervals  and  principal  areas  of  open  water 
during  winter  months  indicated  by  solid  and  dotted  lines 
respectively.  Numbers  and  letters  referred  to  in  the  text  of 
this  and  subsequent  papers. 

(From  Seaward,  1973) 


Fig.  3.  Profile  transect  to  illustrate  nature  of  water-table  and  iron 
pan:  sites  4,5  and  6  (see  Fig. 2).  Vertical  exaggeration =  22 : 1 
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Fig.  4. 


Iron  pan  contours  relative  to  ground  level  of  mineral  ridge 
(site  D,  Fig.  2)  determined  by  soil  auger;  depths  in  cm. 
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BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  SOME  LINCOLNSHIRE  LIMEWOODS  IN  1982 

R  J  Fuller  and  K  Taylor 

Lime  was  one  of  the  major  constituents  of  the  British  wildwood. 

Two  species  are  indigenous:  small-leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata  and  large- 
leaved  lime  T.  platyphyllos .  Rackham  (1980)  stated  that  these  trees 
were  almost  certainly  dominant  over  large  areas  of  our  primaeval  forest. 
However,  by  the  Roman  period  lime  had  become  scarce  and  today  remains 
sparsely  distributed.  There  are  certain  regions  in  which  native  lime 
is  still  a  common  tree  and  where  it  is  a  good  indicator  of  ancient  wood¬ 
land.  Rackham  (1980)  lists  three  such  "lime-areas"  in  eastern  England, 
one  of  which  is  centred  on  Bardney  Forest,  Lincolnshire.  These  stands 
of  Tilia  cordata  are  the  so-called  "Lincolnshire  limewoods".  Work  by 
Peterken  (1974,  1981)  established  their  conservation  significance,  and 
this  group  of  limewoods  received  substantial  recognition  in  A  Nature 
Conservation  Review  (Ratcliffe  1977).  Many  of  these  lime  stands  are 
now  within  a  Forest  Nature  Reserve  and  are  under  management  by  the 
Forestry  Commission  in  liaison  with  NCC. 

In  May  1982  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  carried  out  censuses 
of  birds  in  eight  stands  of  lime  in  Bardney  Forest.  The  primary  object 
of  this  work  was  to  study  the  effects  of  recent  thinnings  carried  out 
by  the  Forestry  Commission.  A  full  ornithological  appraisal  of  this 
management  will  appear  elsewhere.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  detailed  documentation  of  the  breeding  bird  communities  of  these 
lime  stands  as  they  were  in  1982. 

THE  STUDY  PLOTS 

Although  these  woods  are  widely  known  as  "The  Lincolnshire  Lime¬ 
woods",  the  small-leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata  is  only  one  of  several 
typical  tree  species  present.  Ash  Fraxinus  excelsior,  oak  Quercus  spp. 
and  birch  Betula  pendula  are  the  other  dominant  species.  Peterken 
(1981)  has  produced  a  classification  of  ancient  semi-natural  woodlands 
in  Britain  and  he  has  included  these  Lincolnshire  woods  within  a  major 
group  of  ash-lime  woodland.  Most  of  the  Lincolnshire  limewoods  he 
classifies  as  acid  birch-ash-lime  woods  (Stand  type  4A)  . 

Eight  stands  of  this  type  of  woodland  were  studied.  The  plots  were 
carefully  chosen  so  that  each  was  internally  as  uniform  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  some  variation  in  the  physical  structure  and  tree  species 
composition  within  each  stand  was  unavoidable.  All  the  woods  were 
ancient  coppiced  woodlands  but  some  had  been  more  recently  coppiced  than 
others.  In  this  connection,  the  plots  fell  neatly  into  two  age  classes: 
"30  year  woods"  last  coppiced  30-40  years  ago,  and  the  more  mature  "70 
year  woods"  which  were  last  cut  at  least  70  years  ago.  There  were  also 
considerable  differences  in  recent  management:  some  had  been  thinned 
within  the  previous  ten  years  but  others  were  as  yet  unthinned.  The 
eight  study  plots  are  listed  in  Table  1  which  summarises  some  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  plots.  All  the  plots  were  situated  within 
6  km  of  Wragby,  the  altitude  of  each  was  less  than  25  m  and  all  were 
located  on  level  or  only  slightly  sloping  ground. 

METHODS 

The  method  used  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  breeding 
birds  on  each  study  plot  was  a  territory  mapping  technique  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  in  its  Common  Birds 
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Census  (CBC)  (Marchant  1983a).  Unlike  the  CBC ,  in  which  visits  are 
spread  throughout  the  breeding  season,  all  bird  census  work  in  the  lime- 
woods  was  carried  out  between  15th  and  29th  May.  Similar  condensed 
"Expedition  censuses"  have  been  used  previously  in  studies  of  woodland 
and  plantations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (eg.  Batten  1976,  Williamson 
1969,  1974,  1975).  The  results  obtained  from  such  intensive  short-term 
censuses  are  very  similar  to  those  from  the  more  conventional  longer- 
term  mapping  censuses  (O'Connor  1980).  The  main  disadvantage  of  cond¬ 
ucting  an  intensive  May  census  is  that  some  of  the  early  nesting 
species,  for  example  Mistle  Thrush*,  are  likely  to  be  under-estimated. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  species  have  pronounced  peaks  of  seasonal  song 
activity  at  this  time  -  this  is  particularly  true  for  warblers. 

In  performing  a  mapping  census  it  is  essential  to  plot  accurately 
the  positions  of  all  birds  heard  and/or  seen  on  a  1:2500  map  of  the 
study  plot.  To  facilitate  this  in  woodland  habitats,  it  is  usual  to 
establish  a  grid  of  markers  throughout  the  plot.  Most  of  the  limewoods 
plots  were  gridded  at  50  m  intervals.  Each  plot  received  ten  full 
visits  at  the  end  of  which  the  bird  registrations  were  transcribed  onto 
individual  species  sheets  (ie.  one  sheet  per  species).  These  registr¬ 
ations  were  then  interpreted  in  terms  of  clusters  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  used  in  the  CBC.  These  clusters  of  registrations  were  equated 
with  territorial  pairs  and  hereafter  are  referred  to  as  "territories". 
The  minimum  requirement  for  acceptance  of  a  territory  was  three  registr¬ 
ations  on  different  visits,  with  the  exception  of  crepuscular  or 
nocturnal  species  for  which  two  registrations  were  sufficient. 

The  fieldwork  was  performed  by  five  teams  of  observers.  To  ensure 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the  five  woods  were  as  comparable  as 
possible,  the  censuses  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  plots  were  visited  on  a  rota  to  reduce  any  bias  related  to 
variations  in  observer  efficiency. 

2.  Inexperienced  census  workers  were  always  paired  with  an  experienced 
worker.  Teams  never  comprised  more  than  two  people. 

3.  Three  census  periods  were  recognied:  "early  morning"  (Approximately 
08.00-11.00  hours),  "late  morning"  (Approximately  10.30-14.00 
hours)  and  "evening"  (18.00-dusk).  Each  plot  received  four  early 
morning,  four  late  morning  and  two  evening  visits. 

4.  The  routes  walked  through  the  plots  by  census  workers  were  changed 
at  random  to  avoid  biasing  distribution  of  registrations  within 
the  plots. 

A  major  problem  in  estimating  bird  densities  is  how  to  overcome 
edge  effects  which  arise  where  territories  overlap  the  plot  boundary. 
In  the  present  study  such  territories  were  treated  as  follows.  The 
number  of  registrations  lying  within  or  on  the  plot  boundary  was  counted 
and  was  then  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  registr¬ 
ations  in  that  territory.  For  example  an  edge  territory  containing  a 
total  of  10  registrations,  six  of  which  were  inside  the  plot,  would  have 
been  assigned  a  value  of  0.6.  On  each  plot  the  total  number  of  terri¬ 
tories  for  each  species  was  then  derived  by  summing  all  such  values  for 
edge  territories  and  then  adding  this  to  the  number  of  territories  which 
were  entirely  within  the  plot  boundary.  Densities  (territories/10  ha) 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  these  territory  totals. 

*Scientific  names  of  birds  are  given  in  Appendix  1 
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It  is  important  to  realise  that  the  derived  densities  are  only 
estimates  of  the  real  densities.  There  are  many  potential  sources  of 
bias  in  all  methods  of  counting  woodland  bird  populations  (see  for  exa¬ 
mple  many  of  the  papers  in  Ralph  &  Scott  1981).  The  degree  of  bias  will 
vary  with  the  species  by  an  unknown  amount.  Consequently,  the  direct 
comparison  of  density  estimates  for  different  species  is  technically 
incorrect.  Nevertheless,  territory  mapping  is  generally  the  best  method 
to  use  when  attempting  a  census  of  the  entire  bird  community  (Tomia-ifojc 
1980) .  The  estimated  densities  are  usually  of  the  correct  order 
(O'Connor  &  Marchant  1981)  and  can  be  used  to  assess  coarse  differences 
in  species  composition  between  different  plots,  as  in  this  paper. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  Species  recorded 


A  total  of  40  species  was  recorded  as  holding  territory  on  at  least 
one  plot.  The  40  species  are  all  shown  in  Figure  1  which  gives  the 
mean  density  of  each,  together  with  a  range  of  density  exhibited  by  each 
species  on  the  eight  plots.  This  figure  clearly  illustrates  that  the 
majority  of  species  recorded  was  generally  present  at  very  low  densi¬ 
ties.  Only  13  species  had  mean  densities  exceeding  2.0  territories/10 
ha.  Another  point  emphasized  by  Figure  1  is  that  most  species  showed 
considerable  variation  in  density.  This  was  the  case  for  even  the  comm¬ 
onest  species:  Willow  Warbler,  Robin,  Chaffinch,  Wren,  Blackbird  and 
Song  Thrush.  Reasons  for  these  variations  in  bird  density  will  be 
explored  elsewhere  but  it  is  evident  that  management  has  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  relative  abundance  of  several  species. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  territories  and  the  estimated  densities 
are  given  individually  for  the  eight  woods  in  Table  2.  Some  points  of 
particular  interest  are  summarized  below. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  species  appeared  to  prefer  the  more  mature 
woods.  Such  species  were  the  woodpeckers,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Tree- 
creeper  and  Starling.  The  last  species  showed  a  particularly  intere¬ 
sting  distribution  in  the  limewoods.  In  two  woods  -  Hatton  and  Great 
West  North  -  it  achieved  comparatively  high  densities  but  elsewhere  it 
was  much  scarcer  and  was  absent  on  three  plots.  Its  presence  in  the 
more  mature  woods  may  well  be  related  to  the  availability  of  nest  holes. 

Another  group  of  species  was  very  locally  distributed  within  the 
limewoods,  being  particularly  common  on  just  one  plot.  Tree  Sparrows, 
for  example,  were  much  commoner  in  Hatton  Wood  than  elsewhere.  Turtle 
Dove,  Nightingale  and  Chiffchaff  were  all  more  abundant  in  Great  West 
North  than  in  the  other  woods . 

One  striking  feature  of  the  woods  was  the  density  of  Sylvia 
warblers.  Both  Blackcap  and  Garden  Warbler  were  present  on  all  plots 
but  a  quite  exceptional  density  of  Garden  Warblers  was  reached  in  Great 
West  North.  This  plot  had  a  fairly  tall  canopy,  but  also  had  a  vig¬ 
orous  shrubby  growth  of  lime  well  beneath  the  canopy  which  probably 
suited  Garden  Warbler  very  well. 

Bird  Community  Composition 


The  list  of  dominant  species  was  similar  for  each  plot.  Figure 
2  shows  the  relative  abundance  of  the  eight  dominant  species  for  each 
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wood  separately.  In  five  plots  Willow  Warbler  was  dominant  and  in  the 
remaining  three  it  was  the  second  most  abundant  species.  Four  species 
-  Robin,  Blackbird,  Willow  Warbler  and  Chaffinch  -  each  contributed  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  bird  community  in  all  woods.  Species  which 
assumed  particular  significance  in  certain  woods,  with  ranks  in 
parentheses  were  Song  Thrush  (Cocklode  1),  Wren  (Hatton  1,  Ivy  2), 
Chaffinch  (Newball  North  1)  ,  Garden  Warbler  (Great  West  North  2)  and 
Starling  (Great  West  North  4,  Hatton  7). 

The  breeding  season  of  1982  followed  a  very  severe  winter  which 
had  substantially  reduced  populations  of  several  resident  bird  species. 
The  BTO  CBC  indices  (Marchant  1983b)  showed  significant  decreases  for 
several  of  those  birds  which  are  important  components  of  the  limewoods 
avifauna,  including  Wren,  Robin,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush  and  Chaffinch. 
It  is  likely  therefore  that  in  previous  years  the  densities  of  several 
breeding  birds  would  have  been  higher  in  the  limewoods  and  that  Willow 
Warbler  would  not  have  been  the  dominant  species  on  so  many  plots. 
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APPENDIX  1 

SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  BIRDS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Kestrel 

Pheasant 

Woodcock 

Woodpigeon 

Turtle  Dove 

Cuckoo 

Tawny  Owl 

Green  Woodpecker 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

Tree  Pipit 

Wren 

Dunnock 

Robin 

Nightingale 
Blackbird 
Song  Thrush 
Mistle  Thrush 
Whitethroat 
Garden  Warbler 
Blackcap 
Chiffchaff 
Willow  Warbler 
Goldcrest 

Spotted  Flycatcher 


Falco  tinnunculus 
Phasianus  colchicus 
Scolopax  rusticola 
Columba  palumbus 
Streptopelia  turtur 
Cuculus  canorus 
Strix  aluco 
Picus  viridis 
Dendrocopos  major 
Anthus  trivialis 
Troglodytes  troglodytes 
Prunella  modularis 
Erithacus  rubecula 
Luscinia  megarhynchos 
Turdus  merula 
Turdus  philomelos 
Turdus  viscivorus 
Sylvia  communis 
Sylvia  borin 
Sylvia  atricapilla 
Phylloscopus  collybita 
Phylloscopus  trochilus 
Regulus  regulus 
Muscicapa  striata 
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Long-tailed  Tit 

Aegithalos  caudatus 

Willow  Tit 

Parus  montanus 

Coal  Tit 

Parus  ater 

Blue  Tit 

Parus  caeruleus 

Great  Tit 

Parus  major 

Treecreeper 

Certhia  familiaris 

Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

Carrion  Crow 

Corvus  corone 

Starling 

Sturnus  vulgaris 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

Chaffinch 

Fringilla  coelebs 

Greenf inch 

Carduelis  chloris 

Linnet 

Carduelis  cannabina 

Redpoll 

Carduelis  flammea 

Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 

Yellowhammer 

Emberiza  citrinella 

Table  1 

Locations,  areas  and  management  details  of  the 
Lincolnshire  limewoods  study  plots 


Plot  Name 

Grid 

Reference 

Plot 
area (ha) 

Years  since 
last  coppiced 

Cocklode  Wood 

TF 

104 

766 

8.9 

30-40 

Newball  Wood  South 

TF 

085 

767 

10.3 

30-40 

Hardy  Gang  Wood 

TF 

093 

750 

10.7 

30-40 

Great  West  Wood  South 

TF 

108 

762 

12.0 

30-40 

Ivy  Wood 

TF 

145 

737 

10.9 

30-40 

Newball  Wood  North 

TF 

082 

769 

10.6 

70+ 

Hatton  Wood 

TF 

164 

748 

14.0 

70+ 

Great  West  Wood  North 

TF 

109 

766 

8.5 

70+ 
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FIGURE 


FIGURE 


The  mean  densities  of  species  recorded  holding  territory  in 
the  Lincolnshire  limewoods  in  1982. 

Species  symbols  are  given  in  Table  2 


The  composition  of  the  breeding  bird  communities  in  each  plot. 
The  eight  dominant  species  are  shown  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  territories  they  contribute. 

Species  symbols  are  given  in  Table  2 


FIGURE  2. 
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DR  S  H  ROBINSON  PhD,  MSc,  FRMS ,  FFSc  (1895-1980) 

D  Young 

Due  partly  to  injuries  sustained  during  the  first  world  war  Dr 
Robinson  retired  from  the  accounts  section  of  the  Post  Office  when  aged 
49.  He  devoted  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  his  life  to  microscopy,  part¬ 
icularly  those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  province  of  the  amateur. 

He  obtained  his  first  instrument  when  10  years  old.  This  was  the 
start  of  a  life  long  devotion  to  microscopy  which  embraced :- 

a.  the  collection  and  mounting  of  diatoms. 

b.  the  encouragement  of  friends  to  take  an  interest  in  microscopy. 

c.  the  organisation  of  the  microscopic  section  of  the  'Lincolnshire 

Naturalist's  Union'  (LNU).  He  was  secretary  of  the  section  1931- 

1946,  president  1946-1963.  He  was  president  of  the  LNU  in  1947, 

and  was  made  an  honorary  member  in  1963. 

d.  the  assessment  of  'Powell  and  Lealand'  equipment  for  the  London 

firm  of  'Dee  Pee'. 

e.  extensive  correspondence  with  fellow  enthusiasts. 

A  small  dapper  man  always  neatly  dressed.  He  attended  Louth 
Grammar  School,  in  the  'Great  War'  he  served  as  a  despatch  rider  and 
was  in  the  Gallipoli  Campaign.  Whilst  in  the  army  and  later  as  a 
student  he  boxed.  His  experiences  in  the  war  left  him  with  a  condition 
called  then  neuroasthenia,  now  recognised  to  be  an  anxiety  state  due 
to  extreme  stress.  This  condition  troubled  him  for  most  of  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

He  had  an  academic  temperament,  enjoyed  reading  and  counselled 
those  around  him  always  to  make  notes  on  what  they  saw.  A  practice  he 
invariably  followed.  With  a  quick  and  retentive  mind,  he  also  had  a 
quick  temper.  If  offered  a  piece  of  equipment  it  was  unwise  to  question 
its  quality  as  the  offer  might  be  withdrawn. 

His  first  degree  was  a  BSc  in  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Manchester.  This  was  followed  by  an  MSc  awarded  by  the  same  university 
for  a  thesis  on  the  uses  of  the  microscope.  In  1931  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  faculty  of  science  (FFSc)  most  likely  at  Manchester,  and  in  1949 
was  awarded  a  PhD  by  a  Dutch  university  (?Amsterdam)  for  work  on  the 
classification  of  diatoms.  In  1930  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society. 

He  gave  lectures  on  the  microscope  at  'Trinity  College',  Dublin, 
the  University  of  Gotenborg,  Sweden,  and  for  a  time  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Manchester  University.  He  could  talk  on  any  topic  connected  with 
the  microscope  and  its  uses.  Later  in  life  he  took  occasional  pupils 
for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  topics  including  geology. 

Scientific  achievement  is  normally  measured  by  new  discoveries  or 
the  novel  application  of  existing  ones.  The  ability  to  communicate  the 
existing  body  of  knowledge  and  to  enthuse  those  around  on  the  subject 
is  almost  as  important,  and  is  certainly  the  mark  of  a  teacher. 

He  was  the  stimulus  and  later  the  leader  of  the  microscopy  section 
of  the  'LNU'.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  young  and  novice 
microscopist .  Sometimes  even  buying  them  a  suitable  microscope  and 
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always  encouraging  their  endeavours.  It  was  in  his  nature  to  be  helpful 
and  he  gave  himself  unstintingly  to  those  who  shared  his  interest. 

His  activities  may  seem  prosaic  against  those  of  the  professional 
scientist,  but  his  activities  form  the  background  against  which  those 
of  the  professional  may  be  appreciated.  In  the  company  of  friends  expe¬ 
ditions  were  organised  to  collect  specimens  for  examination.  Exhib¬ 
itions  were  organised  and  advice  given. 

The  assessment  of  equipment  is  at  the  forefront  of  any  micro- 
scopist's  work.  From  his  notebooks  it  is  clear  that  this  was  one  of 
Dr  Robinson's  main  activities.  A  whole  evening  might  be  spent  contem¬ 
plating  and  using  a  newly  acquired  objective. 

July  5th  1940  Used  3  'P  and  L'  objectives  on  diatoms 
l/6th  N.A.  1.6,  l/8th  water  immersion,  and  l/12th  oil 
immersion  N.A.  1.25.  The  l/6th  proved  to  be  a  remark¬ 
able  lens.  Giving  wonderful  views  of  several  well  known 
tests,  but  the  l/12th  which  gave  only  moderate  views 
on  the  'Swift'  stand,  on  the  'P  and  L'  stand  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  best  objectives  I  have  seen. 

September  5th  1942  Spent  most  of  the  evening  testing 
the  'P  and  L'  l/4th  objective  on  test  diatoms,  and  found 
it  very  good  for  an  old  lens. 

He  bought  his  first  'Powell  and  Lealand'  microscope  in  1927  and 
never  lost  his  admiration  for  their  instruments.  All  his  life  he  esp¬ 
oused  their  quality.  When  he  obtained  his  first  instrument  they  were 
falling  out  of  favour,  being  regarded  as  too  big,  too  clumsy,  and  old 
fashioned.  How  different  now  when  they  are  sought  after  as  one  of  the 
supreme  scientific  instruments  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr  Robinson 
was  well  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  appreciation.  He  regarded  instruments 
made  by  'Watsons'  as  very  good. 

In  later  years  he  became  interested  in  gemstones,  and  formed  a 
collection  of  agates.  From  time  to  time  he  collected  snuff  boxes,  tie¬ 
pins,  and  scent  bottles.  He  became  apprehensive  about  the  future  of 
microscopy  and  the  place  that  'Powell  and  Lealand'  instruments  would 
occupy . 

His  presidential  address  to  the  'LNU'  in  1948  was  mainly  devoted 
to  'P  and  L'  instruments.  There  is  scant  information  available  on  this 
firm  and  his  comments  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  only  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  have  been  quoted  by  subsequent  writers  on  this  topic.  He 
was  probably  the  leading  authority  on  'Powell  and  Lealand'  instruments. 

Dr  Robinson  was  almost  certainly  one  of  the  last  of  the  "gentleman 
scientists."  A  breed  who  pursued  their  interests  without  consideration 
of  gain,  profit  or  result.  He  made  no  discoveries  or  left  a  school  of 
teaching,  yet  he  is  remembered  with  affection  by  those  who  knew  him. 
He  may  occupy  a  small  footnote  in  the  history  of  amateur  microscopy  as 
one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  by  example  (for  he  owned  several  'P  and 
L'  microscopes)  and  by  writing  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  instruments  of 
'Powell  and  Lealand'. 

Footnote  As  this  edition  of  'Transactions'  was  in  preparation,  we  heard 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mr  R  J  Batters,  a  close  friend  of  Dr 
Robinson.  (Ed.) 


The  Saltf leetby-Theddlethorpe  coastline:  the  southern 
limit  of  the  freshwater  marsh  or  maritime  fen. 

Photo:  D  N  Robinson 
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